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Editor's  Page 


On  the  first  night  ot  a  recent 
hunter  education  course  I 
attended  a  few  weeks  ago,  I  watched 
several  hands  go  up  when  the  instRic- 
tor  asked  how  many  students  had  been 
dropped  off  and  wouki  have  rides  to 
pick  them  up  after  die  session  was 
over.  Most  of  the  boys  seemed  to  be 
about  1 2  years  okl  or  okler,  except  for 
one  who  coukhi't  have  been  okler 
than  nine.  I  kioked  over  the  heads  of 
the  students  and  their  parents  and 
friends  to  see  diat  young  boy  sitting 
alone  with  an  empty  seat  on  eitlier  side 
of  him.  His  eyes  were  gkied  on  die 
instructtir,  and  I  noticed  diat  his  legs 
dangled  over  his  chair;  his  feet  couldn't 
reach  the  floor. 

1  whispered  to  an  instructor  next 
to  me  that  1  couldn't  believe  these 
young  kids  were  being  left  by  diem- 
selves  to  take  the  course. 

"Well,  at  least  they're  here,"  he 
replied. 

I  see  his  point.  I'm  sure  diere  are 
some  kids  whose  parents  aren't  inter- 
ested in  hunting  with  them,  and  I 
don't  diink  die  kids  should  sutter  k)r 
that.  On  the  other  hand,  I  find  it  hard 
to  swallow  die  fact  diat  while  most  par- 
ents found  die  rime  to  take  dieir  kids 
trick  or  trearing  diis  year,  many  can't 
find  the  time  to  sit  through  three 
nights  of  hunter  educarion  with  diem. 
I  guess  they  don't  believe  that  the  edu- 
cation of  their  young  hunters  is  up  to 
them;  rather,  like  public  schcxil  or 
music  lessons,  they  feel  that  odiers  are 
in  charge  of  their  children's  education. 

Everyone  knows  deep  down  diat 
isn't  true.  You  don't  need  a  college 
degree  and  an  acaciemic  tide  tacked 
onto  your  name  to  realize  diat  class 
attendance  or  even  "A"  grades  on  tests 
don't  translate  into  knowledge.  You 
may  acquire  some  information,  no 
doubt,  but  I  don't  think  anyone  would 
be  brazen  enough  to  insist  that  a 
course,  any  course,  tiiught  diem  every- 
thing they  needed  to  know  about  a  sub- 
ject—unless, of  course,  it  was  a  vile  sub- 
ject (like  organic  chemistry,  k)r  exam- 
ple). 


For  die  most  part,  however,  we  are 
not  fooling  ourselves  into  believing 
that  mandatory  10-hour  hunter  educa- 
tion courses  are  cranking  out  reaciy- 
made  sportsmen  and  women.  But 
what  many  parents  do  not  seem  to  be 
facing  is  their  responsibility  for  picking 
up  the  reins  of  education  once  the  class 
is  over. 

A  hunting  education  is  not  some- 
diing  to  be  taken  liglidy.  It's  not  like 
buying  a  kid  a  skateboard,  kneepads 
and  helmet,  and  dien  letting  him  loose 
on  the  concrete  with  a  few  stem  worcis 
about  safety'  and  looking  both  ways. 
Hunting  is  a  serious,  dangerous  enter- 
prise. Never  in  its  history— until  mod- 
em times— has  die  sport  been  lighdy 
entered  into.  In  ancient  cultures,  the 
ritual  of  hunting  required  elaborate  ini- 
tiation rites,  designed  to  test  die  matu- 
rity, prowess,  and  courage  of  the  incii- 
vidual.  Never  was  it  an  advenmre  for 
die  unskilled  or  ill-prepared. 

Rut,  tcxiay,  you  can  sneak  dirough 
the  w(X)ds  highly  unskilled  and  ill-pre- 
pared. I've  done  it.  You  don't  need 
much  for  the  privilege  to  hunt  in  the 
United  States,  diough  diere  are  some 
who  feel  diat  even  1 0  hours  of  manda- 
tory hunter  education  is  too  much— 
especially  around  the  first  of  Novem- 
ber when  people  finci  out  diat  all  die 
classes  being  held  before  deer  season 
are  tilled. 

Trudifully,  1  wonder  hew  many  of 
diose  50  or  so  students  in  the  hunter 
education  class  I  observeel  begrudgei.1 
their  time  sitting  listening  to  lectures 
an^l  watching  videos  for  three  hours 
that  night,  hii^leed,  I  probably  would, 
especially  if  I  was  a  kid  who  learned  to 
read  on  Outdoor  Life  or  had  been 
shooting  gims  since  I  was  1 0.  I'd  prob- 
ably fidget  if  1  were  a  parent  too,  rest- 
less because  die  lecture  seemed  never- 
ending,  and  because  it  followed  strict 
gtiidelines  and  covercxl  basic,  elemen- 
tary stuff. 

My  favorite  i.log  trainer  tells  me 
that  he  hates  obedience  training.  It's 
die  most  boring,  repetitiw  stuff  you 
ewr  have  to  teach  a  dog,  he  says,  but 


you  have  to  get  by  it,  and  you  have  to 
make  sure  you  do  it  well  before  you  can 
go  onto  the  good  stuff,  like  teaching 
police  dogs  how  to  guard  prisoners 
widi  just  a  glare  and  a  low  growl  from 
dieir  stakeout  on  die  hood  of  a  car. 

I  guess  die  same  gc)es  for  basic 
hunter  education.  You  have  to  get 
dirough  it,  and  you  have  to  get  dircuigh 
it  well.  Then  yi^ui  can  go  onto  die  good 
stuff  you  can't  find  in  a  book  or  a  col- 
lege course.  But  who  teaches  die  "gtxxl 
smff,"  like  how  to  shoot  a  double  on 
doves,  or  surprise  a  squirrel  cutting 
nuts,  or  set  a  fox  trap  in  just  the  right 
place? 

Well,  I'll  admit,  1  know  more  dian 
a  few  people  who  mosdy  leamed  all 
diat  on  dieir  own.  They're  those  spe- 
cial folks  you  meet  and  nex'er  forget, 
die  ones  who  pick  up  biowledge  by 
doing,  by  persevering,  by  making  mis- 
takes and  working  out  problems  o\'er 
and  over  again.  They're  die  kind  of 
people  who  probably  never  crammed 
for  a  college  course,  the  kind  who  day- 
dreamed dirough  class  wishing  diey 
were  home  free  and  hunting  a  new 
piece  of  property'  widi  only  their  noses 
and  the  knowledge  they  earned  to 
gaiide  them.  They  are,  it  seems  to  me, 
die  teachers  we  are  searching  for. 

But,  probably,  most  of  the  parents 
who  accompany  their  kids  to  those 
hunter  education  courses  aren't  die 
kind  of  experts  I'm  talking  about. 
Maybe  they're  move  like  me,  the  kind 
who  has  to  be  taught  eN'eiything  slowly 
and  more  dian  once. 

But  diat's  O.K.  It's  up  tt)  us  who 
learn  from  odiers  to  find  those  teach- 
ers for  our  kids.  That's  our  responsibil- 
ity, and  our  search  does  not  begin  by 
leaving  our  kids  on  die  dtxirstep  of  the 
Game  Department  widi  a  wave  and  a 
kiss  gooclbye. 
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Find  out  mon  about  the  attraction  and  challcnj^c  of 
muzzlt^loaduig  rifles;  see  p.  1  7. 
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his  lifetime,  though  both  circulated  in 
manuscript  form  for  years  after  his 
death. 

Byrd's  group  began  the  survey  on 
the  north  side  of  Currituck  Inlet,  just 
south  of  what  is  now  False  Cape  State 
Park.  (There  is  no  inlet  there  now,  of 
course;  there  hasn't  been  for  well  over 
a  hundred  years.)  He  recounts  tlie  diffi- 
culties of  drawing  the  line  through  the 
Dismal  Swamp,  over  various  rivers, 
through  tangled  growth  and  over 
rough  ground,  and  he  provides  a  day- 
by-day  account  of  the  progress  of  the 
party.  The  group  ended  its  survey  in 
Patrick  County,  probably  at  a  point 
almost  directly  south  of  present-day 
Stuart,  Virginia.  TTiey  had  come  242 
miles  from  the  ocean.  It  was  far 
enough;  a  1665  charter  had  declared 
that  the  line  would  stretch  "west  in  a 
direct  line  as  far  as  the  South  Sea." 

Byrd  was  plainly  fascinated  by  all 
the  new  territory  he  saw,  and  he  was 
especially  interested  in  the  fertile 
wildeniess  ak^ng  tlie  "south  branch  of 
the  Roanoke,"  which  he  called  the 
Dan.  In  fact,  he  was  so  interestecl  that  a 
few  years  later  he  managed  to  acquire 


over  20,000  acres  of  it— an  area  he 
called  "The  Land  ot  Eden."  It  was 
pure,  imtouched  land— untouched  by 
tl"ie  axes  and  plows  of  white  settlers, 
anyway— and  Eden  seemed  like  a  good 
enough  name.  In  The  Secret  History, 
tliough,  he  gave  tlie  whole  area  along 
die  Dan  anotlier  name;  he  called  it 
"the  latitude  of  fat  bear." 

The  surveying  party  depended 
largely  on  hunting  to  pro\dde  food  on 
the  journey,  and  Byrd  made  it  plain 
that  of  all  the  game  they  ate— turkeys, 
grouse,  deer,  even  buftalo— tliey  liked 
bear  meat  best  of  all.  The  flesh  of  it 
hath  a  gooci  relish,"  he  said,  "very  sa- 
vory, and  inclining  nearest  to  pork  . .  . 
The  men  for  the  most  part  chose  it 
rather  than  venison  .  .  .  particularly, 
our  chaplain  loved  it  st^  tliat  he  would 
growl  like  a  wildcat  over  a  squirrel" 
(Secret  History,  p.  11 7). 

In  die  western  part  of  what  is  now 
Pittsylvania  County,  a  litde  beyond  the 
present  city  of  Danville,  Byrd  came 
across  evicience  of  native  American 
agriculture— fields  formerly  used  to 
grow  com.  The  land  was  not  only 
good  for  farming,  he  found,  but  also 


for  hunting:  "In  our  way  we  went 
through  several  large  Indian  tiekis 
where  we  fancied  the  Sauro  Indians 
had  formerly  planted  corn.  We 
encamped  near  one  of  these  Indian 
cornfields,  where  there  was  excellent 
food  for  our  horses.  Our  Indian  killed 
a  deer,  and  die  men  knocked  down  no 
less  than  four  bears  and  two  turkeys,  so 
diat  diis  was  truly  a  land  of  plenty  bodi 
for  man  and  beast"  (Secret  History,  p. 
122). 

Bears  are  mighty  scarce  around 
Danville  now,  diough  the  deer  and 
turkeys  have  come  back  in  consider- 
able numbers,  dianks  to  modem  game 
management.  The  occasional  bear  diat 
turns  up  from  time  to  time  now  along 
the  Dan  River  drainage  may  be  a  dis- 
tant descendant  of  die  ones  Byrd  and 
his  party  found.  But  the  writer  also 
described  animals  which  have  left  no 
descendants  in  this  area— or  indeed 
anywhere  in  the  Commonwealth.  Just 
east  of  the  Hyco  River,  around  Mayo 
Creek  in  what  is  now  Halihix  County, 
the  men  "killed  a  young  buffalo  of  two 
years  old  diat  was  as  big  as  a  large  ox. 
He  had  short  legs  and  a  cieep  bociy, 
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with  shagged  hair  on  his  head  and 
shoulders.  His  horns  were  short  and 
very  strong . . .  Tlie  flesh  is  arrant  beef; 
ail  the  difference  is  that  tlie  fat  of  it 
inclines  more  to  be  yellow"  (Secret  His- 
tory, p.  140).  Byrd  mentions  buffalo 


frequently  in  die  same  general  area;  he 
named  one  nearby  stream  Buffalo 
Creek,  "so  called  from  the  great  signs 
we  saw  of  that  shy  animal." 

The  last  passenger  pigeon  disap- 
peared forever  in  the  19th  century,  but 


So  taken  was  William 
Byrd  with  the  wilderness 
along  the  Dan  River  that 
he  managed  to  purchase 
20,000  acres  in  what  he 
called  the  "Land  of  Eden". 
On  account  of  the 
abundance  of  black  bear 
along  the  river  and  his 
survey  party's  fondness  for 
bear  meat,  he  gave  it 
another  name:  "the 
latitude  of  the  fat  bear." 
Above:  Black  bear;  photo 
b)"  Bill  Lea. 
Left:  The  Dan  River; 
photo  by  Gary  W.  Carter. 

in  250  years,  however,  we 
have  seen  many  of  the 
species  which  William 
Byrd  encountered  along  the 
Dan  River  disappear,  but 
the  good  news  today  is  that 
species  such  as  the  white- 
tailed  deer  are  probably 
more  abundant  today  than 
they  were  in  the  I  7005, 
thanks  to  the  efforts  of  the 
Virginia  Game  Depart- 
ment; opposite:  photo  b-v 
Bill  Lea. 


in  1 728  die  great  flocks  darkened  the 
sky  like  clouds.  Byrd  describes  seeing 
huge  flights  of  these  migratory  pigeons 
south  of  present-day  Martinsville: 
"The  men's  moudis  watered  at  the 
sight  of  a  prodigious  flight  of  wild 
pigeons,  which  flew  over  our  heads  to 
the  southward.  The  flocks  of  these 
birds  of  passage  are  so  amazingly  great 
sometimes  that  they  darken  the  sky, 
nor  is  it  uncommon  for  diem  to  light 
in  such  numbers  in  the  larger  limbs  of 
mulberry  trees  and  oaks  as  to  break 
diem  down.  In  their  travels  diey  make 
vast  havoc  amongst  the  acorns  and 
berries  of  all  sorts  that  they  waste 
whole  forests  in  a  short  time  and  leave 
a  famine  behind  them  for  most  other 
creatures"  {History,  pps.  256-57). 

Bryd  mentions  panthers  in  the 
area  several  times,  and  he  clescribes  the 
discovery  by  one  of  the  men  of  a  bear 
"which  had  been  put  to  death  and  was 
half  devoured  by  a  panther.  The  last  of 
these  bmtes  reigns  absolute  monarch 
of  die  woods  and  in  the  keenness  of 
his  hunger  will  venture  to  attack  a  bear; 
though  then  'tis  ever  by  surprise,  as  all 
beasts  of  the  cat  kind  use  to  come  upon 
dieir  prey.  Their  play  is  to  take  the  poor 
bears  napping,  they  being  very  cirowsy 
animals  ...  As  fonnidable  as  this  beast 
is  to  his  fellow  brutes,  he  never  hath 
the  confidence  to  venaire  upon  a  man 
but  retires  from  him  widi  great  respect, 
if  there  be  a  way  open  for  escape"  (His- 
tory, p.  255). 

Anodier  large  predator  common 
in  Virginia  in  Byrd's  day  but  gone 
today  was  the  wolf  An  entry  dated 
October  8,  1728,  widi  the  company 
camped  near  the  Hyco  River,  describes 
Byrd's  group  being  "entertained  this 
night  with  the  yell  of  a  whole  family  of 
wolves,  in  which  we  could  distinguish 
the  treble,  tenor,  and  bass  very  clearly. 
These  beasts  of  prey  kept  pretty  much 
upon  our  track,  being  tempted  by  the 
garbage  of  the  creatures  we  killed  every 
day,  for  which  we  were  serenaded  by 
dieir  shrill  pipes  every  night.  This 
beast  is  not  so  untamable  as  the  pan- 
ther, but  the  Indians  know  how  to  gen- 
de  dieir  whelps  and  use  them  about 
their  cabins  instead  of  dogs"  {History, 
p.  240). 
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Byrd's  survey  line  crossed  the  Dan 
River  five  times,  the  first  time  near  the 
Halifax-Pittsylvania  Count>'  line.  He 
was  struck  by  die  beauty  of  tlie  stream, 
which  he  described  as  "a  charming 
river,"  and  "exceedingly  beautiful," 
with  crystal-clear  water.  "It  was  about 
200  yards  wide  where  we  forded  it,  and 
when  we  came  o\'er  the  west  side  we 
found  the  banks  lined  widi  a  forest  of 
tall  canes  that  grew  more  than  a  fur- 
long in  depth  .  .  .  The  stream,  which 
was  perfectly  clear,  ran  down  about 
two  knots,  or  two  miles,  an  hour  when 
die  water  was  at  the  lowest.  The  bot- 
tom was  covered  with  a  course  gravel, 
spangled  very  thick  with  a  shining  sub- 
stance that  almost  dazzled  die  eye,  and 
the  sand  upon  eidier  shore  sparkled 
with  the  same  spleneiid  particles.  At 
first  sight,  die  sunbeams,  giving  a  yel- 
low cast  to  diese  spangles,  made  us 
fancy  them  to  be  gold  dust  and  conse- 
quently that  all  our  fortimes  were 
made"  {History,  p.  242).  Byrd  named  a 
nearby  stream  Cane  Creek  for  "a 
prodigious  quantity  of  tall  canes  that 
fringed  die  banks  of  it."  (The  creek  still 
bears  the  name,  and  a  nearby  shop- 
ping center  on  busy  Highway  58,  east 
of  Danville,  is  called  Cane  Creek 
Plaza.) 

Byrd  describes  the  Dan  again  in 
his  next  entry  as  "a  beautiful  stream, 
rolling  its  limpid  and  murmuring 
waters  among  die  rocks,  which  lay  scat- 
tered here  and  there  to  make  up  the 
variety  of  the  prospect"  {History,  p. 
243).  The  river  still  murmurs,  and  it 
still  has  rocks  and  sand  in  it,  but  a 
modern  observer  would  never  use 
adjectives  like  "limpid"  and  "perfecdy 
clear"  to  describe  it.  "Dark,"  perhaps. 
"Murky,"  if  the  observer  felt  less  kind. 
"Brown"  or  "niud<olored"  in  times  of 
high  water.  It's  the  same  river,  but 
farmland  doesn't  hold  soil  the  way  vir- 
gin forest  does,  and  the  water  is  unlike- 
ly ever  to  be  limpid  again. 

Byrd  had  a  nice  eye  for  detail, 
describing  dozens  of  native  plant 
species,  almost  all  of  which  can  still  be 
found  in  die  area.  One  which  cannot 
is  die  native  American  chesmut,  which 
grew  in  huge  numbers.  An  entry  k)r 
Oaober  1  2,  when  the  men  were  very 


Above  and  right:  The  Dan  River,  which 
winds  through  Virginia  and  North  Carolina 
is  still  full  of  the  deer  and  turkeys  that 
William  Byrd  noted  so  long  ago,  and  two 
centuries  later  continues  to  provide  new 
memories  for  the  hunters  and  anglers  who 
know  its  waters;  photos  by  Gary  W.  Carter. 
Above  right:  Striped  bass  still  make  their 
spawning  runs  up  the  Dan  Rit'er  ei'ery 
spring,  just  as  they've  been  doing  since 
William  Byrd  travelled  the  river  over  250 
years  ago.  Even  though  reservoirs  now  cut 
their  journey  to  the  sea,  they  have  adapted  to 
a  landlocked,  freshwater  life; 
photo  by  Bruce  Ingram. 

near  present-day  Danville,  is  particular- 
ly interesting.  "We  judged  by  die  great 
number  of  chestnut  trees  that  we 
approached  die  mountains,  which  sev- 
eral of  our  men  discovered  very  plain- 
ly. The  bears  are  great  lovers  of  chest- 
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nuts  and  are  so  discreet  as  not  to  ven- 
ture tlieir  unwieldy  bodies  upon  the 
smaller  branches  of  the  trees  which 
will  not  bear  their  weight.  But  after 
walking  upon  die  limbs  as  far  as  is  safe, 
tliey  bite  oft^  the  limbs,  which  falling 
down,  tliey  finish  their  meal  upon  the 
ground"  {Secret  History,  p.  1 1 7). 

Bears  in  chestnut  trees,  a  serenade 
by  wolves,  buffalo  grazing  in  low-lying 
areas,  panthers  lurking  in  the  shad- 
ows, great  flights  of  passenger  pigeons 
that  almost  obscured  the  sun  and  that 
broke  the  limbs  of  trees  when  they 
roosted  for  the  night— it  was  a  different 
Dan  River  in  William  Byrd's  day.  Yet 
some  of  what  he  saw  remains.  I  see  the 
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deer  and  the  turkeys  frequently. 
(Byrd's  men  called  a  creek  in  what  is 
now  Halifax  County  "Cockade  Creek, 
because  "tliere  we  began  to  wear  the 
beards  of  wild  turkey  cocks  in  our  hats 
by  way  of  cockade.")  The  steep  banks 
are  still  lined  witli  canes,  and  on  the 
slopes  grow  great  forests  of  tlie  same 
oaks  anci  hickories— though  without 
tlie  chesmuts,  of  course,  not  to  men- 
tion the  bears. 

I  drift  downstream  in  my  imagina- 
tion, as  I  have  done  many  times  in  my 
boat.  Just  about  here,  I  tliink,  must 
have  been  where  the  female  bear 
chased  John  Ellis  until  he  tripped  over 
a  stump  and  escaped  a  disaster  by  play- 
ing dead— "upon  the  hopes,"  Byrd 
wrote,  "that  the  bear  would  be  too  gen- 
erous to  kill  him  over  again"  (Secret 
History,  p.  1 36).  Near  this  point  must 
be  where  Ned  Bearskin,  tl"ie  Indian 
who  accompanied  the  party,  discov- 
ered the  remains  of  the  bear  killed  by  a 
panther,  and  here  below  Cane  Creek 
would  be  where  Byrd's  party  camped 
one  October  night  in  1 728.  To  the  east 
of  here,  just  along  the  Hyco  River, 
Byrd  took  the  time  to  describe  the 
"abundance  of  coltsfoot  and  maiden- 
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hair"  growing  in  the  area,  and  he 
remarked  tliat  both  are  "excellent  pec- 
toral plants  and  seem  to  have  greater 
virtues  much  in  this  part  of  the  world 
tlian  in  more  nortliern  climates"  (Histo- 
ry, p.  239).  And  here  must  have  been 
the  spot— or  somewhere  very  near 
here— where,  Byrd  said,  "one  of  our 
men  spied  three  buffaloes,  but  his 
piece  being  loaded  only  with  goose 
shot,  he  was  able  to  make  no  eftecmal 
impression  on  their  thick  hides;  how- 
ever, this  disappoinmient  was  made 
up  by  a  brace  of  bucks  and  as  many 
wild  turkeys  killed  by  the  rest  of  our 
company." 

There  really  is  a  town  not  far  from 
here  called  Eden.  It's  just  south  of 
Byrd's  line,  and  a  part  of  it  lies  on  tlie 
land  that  was  virtually  untouched 
wilderness  when  Byrd  first  saw  it— and 
put  a  claim  on  it— early  in  the  1 8th  cen- 
tury. Lots  of  the  places  Byrd  named  on 
his  journey  still  carry  the  same  names 
today— Matrimony  Creek,  Hyco  River, 
Cane  Creek,  the  Dan,  Cascade 
Creek— but  the  name  that  evokes  the 
sense  of  wonder  in  me,  and  that  makes 
me  imagine  what  this  little  section  of 
Virginia  must  have  looked  like  over 
two  and  a  half  centuries  ago,  is  the 
name  Byrd  gave  tlie  whole  area  as  a 
kind  of  jest.  Just  after  they  crossed  the 
Dan  for  the  last  time  on  their  journey 
home,  Byrd  remarked  tliat  the  men 
were  glad  to  be  past  the  rain-swollen 
river,  since  it  was  the  last  real  obstacle 
to  their  return.  (The  place  of  their 
crossing  is  just  a  couple  o{  miles 
behind  my  farm,  roughly  in  the  direc- 
tion I  face  as  I  write  this  sentence.) 
And  yet,  he  said,  there  would  be  some 
sadness  at  leaving  such  a  faiitful  place, 
and  one  of  the  men  had  become  "quite 
peevish, . . .  now  we  were  out  of  the  lat- 
itude of  fat  bear"  (Secret  History,  page 
1 38).  The  Latitucie  of  Fat  Bean  now 
tliere's  a  name  I  wish  had  stuck! 

Note:  For  further  reading,  pick  up 
The  Prose  Works  of  William  Byrd  of 
Westover,  Louis  B.  Wright,  editor.  Cam- 
bridge, MA:  Harvard  UP,  1 966. 

Steve  Ansband  is  the  chaimuin  of  the  English 
Department  ofAverett  College  in  Danville,  and 
is  a  frequent  contributor  to  Virginia  Wildlife. 
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How  To  Tan 
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In  a  lew  easy  steps,  you  can  save  the 

hides  ol  rabbits,  squirrels,  foxes,  deer, 

raccoons-and  end  up  with  trophy  pelts  to 

be  proud  ol. 
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Left;  Whnc'tailcd  deer  hhlc;  AIx.vc:  Wlutc'- 
tailcJ  deer  fiiiie  and  rabbit  pelts; 
photos  by  Lee  Walker. 


by  Steven  Joseph  sen 

Have  you  ever  wondered  what  you 
would  do  widi  a  prize  taken  from 
the  wild?  Having  an  animal 
mounted  is  about  out  of  the  question 
for  me.  I  just  simply  cannot  afrord  the 
cost  of  a  taxidermist.  Any  trophy  I  may 
take  must  be  preserved  at  my  own 
hand  or  not  at  all.  Even  if  I  did  sacrifice 
and  put  enough  money  in  a  secret 
account  for  die  cost  ot  a  mount,  I  have 
no  place  to  display  or  even  store  one.  I 
know  I  am  not  alone  in  this  dilemma. 
Tanning  a  pelt  is  my  answer.  A 
pelt  is  both  inexpensive  to  make  and  it 
can  be  kept  in  die  most  crowded  ot 
homes.  My  son  has  a  rabbit  pelt  on  his 
dresser.  I  could  build  up  enough  pelts 
to  make  a  comforter  for  die  bed.  A  rac- 
coon pelt  replaced  a  doily  under  die 
lamp  by  my  easy  chair  for  awhile,  and 
currendy  rests  atop  one  of  the  speakers 
of  my  stereo  (My  children  love  to 
stroke  it  and  carry  it  to  school  tor  show 
&  tell).  Now  the  pelt  is  a  lasting 
memento  ot  a  hunt  1  might  otherwise 
have  forgotten. 

Tanning  is  one  oi  die  procedures 
taxidermists  use,  and  diere  are  several 
recipes  to  chose  from,  some  for 
leathers  and  others  for  pelts.  The 
medicxls  are  all  very  similar,  however.  I 
learned  how  to  preserve  hides  by  read- 
ing, talking  to  taxidermists  and  by 
experimenting  tor  myself  Tlie  recipe  I 
ofter  is  common,  inexpensive,  simple 
to  follow  and  provides  many  years  of 
useful  life  for  your  pelt.  Tlie  most  effec- 
tive tanning  mediods  use  poisons  and 
chemicals  best  left  to  a  professional. 


however.  If  you  have  a  fine  trophy  ani- 
mal to  preserve,  sacrifice  and  have  die 
job  done  by  the  most  qualified  person 
you  can  find. 

Tanning  a  small  pelt  is  not  diffi- 
cult, though.  You  can  do  it  at  home 
after  die  hunting  season.  Tlie  work  can 
be  done  inside  or  outside  as  long  as 
you  ha\'e  a  bug-free  place  to  let  die  skin 
dry  during  die  tanning  process.  Start- 
ing small  is  a  great  way  to  build  your 
confidence  sliotdd  you  fear  to  attempt 
something  larger.  You  do  not  need 
much  equipment,  and  it  is  not  too  dev- 
astating when  you  mess  up. 


Tanning  block 


riGGhlng  tool 


Fashioning  your  own  tanning  block 
and  fleshing  tools  will  make  the  job 
of  tanning  your  pelt  easier,  although 
you  can  still  complete  the  tanning 
process  without  them; 
illustrations  by  Stei'cn  A.  Josephsen. 


There  are  only  two  chemicals 
reLjuired.  Pure  salt  is  not  difficult  to 
find  and  a  trip  to  the  drugstore  will 
yield  a  supply  ot  alum  for  only  a  few 
dollars.  1  use  an  old  dull  meat  cleaver 
for  a  scraper  but  a  dull  butcher  knife  or 
perhaps  a  hatchet  would  work  as  well 
for  you.  Indians  used  to  drive  sticks 
into  the  ground  anci  use  fallen  logs  to 
work  their  pelts.  You  could  do  the 
same.  I  made  a  small  tanning  block 
diat  combines  both  ideas  and  works 
very  well,  (see  illusn"ation)  Tliat  is  all 
you  need  to  get  started! 

A  squirrel  pelt  is  nice  to  start  widi. 
Squirrels  are  tairly  easy  to  get  and  diey 
are  so  tough,  die  skins  are  nearly  inde- 
stRictible!  On  the  odier  hand,  if  you 
are  working  widi  rabbit  ftir,  remember 
just  diis  one  word  ot  acivice:  "Be  gen- 
de!"  Rabbit  skin  tears  quite  easily.  Rac- 
coons and  foxes  are  also  nice  for  begin- 
ners. A  deer  hide  is  not  easy  to  work 
widi.  But  go  ahead  and  use  one  if  you 
are  lucky  enough  to  have  one  and  are 
feeling  ambitious. 

It  you  look  carekilly  at  a  fresh  skin, 
you  will  notice  shreds  of  flesh  and 
clumps  of  fat.  The  first  job  you  have  is 
to  scrape  all  of  tiiat  off  Try  to  get  die 
skin  to  an  even  consistency  all  over. 
The  neck  and  back  ridge  will  be  thicker 
and  the  legs  and  belly  portions  will  be 
thin.  I  have  done  this  on  a  fiat  surface 
successftiUy.  It  you  have  a  log  to  work 
on,  die  job  is  easier.  I  ami  my  tanning 
block  on  its  side  ani.!  drape  the  skin 
over  die  curved  side  tor  scraping.  Ycuir 
scraper  slioidd  be  kept  nearly  at  a  90 
degree  angle  to  the  skin  or  you  will  enci 
up  slicing  right  dirough!  Keep  chang- 
ing die  direction  of  your  scraping.  Start 
gendy  and  scrape  harcier  and  harder 
until  you  are  seeing  stuff  come  off.  If 
you  get  carried  away,  you  will  end  up 
tearing  the  skin.  Experimentation  is 
your  only  guide  here. 

Wliat  you  cannot  see  on  die  flesh 
side  is  a  sheet  of  membrane  diat  covers 
die  skin.  Have  you  ever  noticed  that  a 
piece  of  leadier  is  smooth  on  one  side 
and  rough  or  fiizry  on  die  odier?  Tlie 
smoodi  side  is  where  the  fur  used  to 
be.  The  rough  side  was  scratched  up 
until  it  became  as  you  see  it.  The  rea- 
son diis  membrane  is  scratched  off  is 
because  it  blocks  the  chemicals  from 
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ly  wet  cloth.  The  skin  needs  enough 
moisture  in  it  to  dissolve  and  absorb 
the  chemicals  you  are  about  to  put  on 
tliem. 

You  need  an  out-of-the-way  place 
to  spread  out  your  skin  and  leax'e  it  to 
dry  completely.  Indians  used  to  make  a 
frame  something  like  a  trampoline  (see 
left).  The  skin  was  secured  in  the  mid- 
dle with  tv\-ine.  If  you  ha\'e  a  scrap  piece 
ot  plywood  to  stretch  out  your  skin,  it 
will  make  things  easy.  Tack  die  eciges 
ot  the  skin,  pulling  it  firm  and  smootli 
as  you  go  around.  If  you  do  not  have 
anything  on  which  to  stretch  the  skin, 


soaking  intt)  the  remainder  ot  die  skin. 
If  you  leave  die  membrane  in  place,  die 
skin  will  rot  later. 

Indians  used  a  piece  ot  deer  jaw- 
bone widi  die  teedi  in  it  to  scrap  the 
membrane  off.  You  ain  use  die  same 
scraper  diatyou  used  to  scrape  the  skin 
with  inirially,  but  it  will  take  less  rime  to 
scratch  die  membrane  oft  it  you  fash- 
ion a  tleshing  tool  for  this  step.  I  cut 
three  inches  off  the  end  of  an  old  hand- 
saw. Next  I  took  a  block  ot  wood  and 
cut  into  it.  Then  I  used  a  mallet  to  bang 
die  blade  into  place,  (see  p.  11) 

When  the  fleshing  is  complete, 
rinse  and  soak  your  skin  in  fresh  water. 
I  use  a  five-gallon  bucket.  Change  die 
water  a  rime  or  diree  unril  the  water 
remains  clear.  Soaking  rime  should  be 
an  hour  or  more.  Widi  a  large  skin, 
like  a  deer,  I  let  it  soak  overnight.  Some 
people  actually  put  dieir  skins  into  die 
washing  machine.  (Perhaps  they  sent 
their  wives  shopping  first?)  Using 
Bonix  in  your  final  washing/soaking 
session  condirions  the  frir,  makes  the 
leadier  more  supple  in  the  end  and 
extends  the  life  of  die  pelt,  but  this  step 
is  not  essenrial.  Do  not  use  any  other 
type  of  detergent!  Odier  detergents 
have  enzymes  and  chemicals  that 
could  ruin  die  skin  and  would  remove 
all  die  lanolin  from  the  hairs.  This  will 
make  die  iinishcxl  fur  dull  and  brittle. 


lllusiraiwn  by  Steven  A.  ]osephsc7\ 

If  your  pelt  has  some  holes  in  it, 
use  a  strong  white  thread  to  sew  it 
together  with  small,  close  stitches. 
Now  you  are  ready  to  parrially  dry  your 
pelt.  Squeeze  out  as  much  moisture  as 
you  can.  I  hang  my  pelts  on  die  clodies 
line  outside  tor  inirial  drying.  Some 
people  use  their  clothes  dryer.  You 
want  die  pelt  just  slighdy  damp  radier 
dian  completely  dry.  If  they  seem  brit- 
de  or  sriff,  sprinkle  diem  with  some 
water  or  rub  the  dry  spots  widi  a  slight- 
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step  by  Step  Tanning  Guide 

1. 

Scrape  off  fat,  flesh  and 

membrane. 

2. 

Rinse  in  fresh  water. 

3. 

Soak  in  Borax. 

4. 

Dry  until  just  damp. 

5. 

Stretch  and  cover  with 

salt/alum  combination. 

6. 

Dry  completely. 

7. 

Work  leather  until  soft. 

8. 

Brush  out  fur. 

it  is  not  critical.  The  pelt  simply 
becomes  somewhat  smaller  and  thick- 
er than  otheiAvise. 

Sprinkle  some  alum  over  die  tlesh 
side  of  die  pelt.  A  sc^uirrel  takes  about  a 
teasptx)n,  a  raccoon  takes  tu'o  to  diree 
tablespoons,  a  deer  would  take  about  a 
quarter  of  a  cup.  Rub  it  in  widi  your 
hand.  Be  sure  some  alum  reaches  all 
parts  of  the  pelt.  Add  more  alum  itycui 
diink  you  need  it.  NX^ien  ycKi  finish 
with  the  alum,  sprinkle  the  pelt  liberal- 
ly with  pure  salt.  All  the  books  say  not 
to  use  iodized  salt.  Maybe  it  would  be 
the  enci  of  die  world.  I  have  no  idea 
why  diey  do  not  explain  the  cianger,  so 
you  had  better  not  use  die  stufiP. 

Once  die  salt  is  on,  set  your  pelt 
aside  to  dry.  Tlie  skin  may  dry  out  in  a 
couple  days  or  it  may  take  a  week.  The 


Don  Palmer,  of  The 
Leathersmith  in  Hi^h  Point, 
NC,  demonstrates  the  tanning 
steps  of  securing  the  hide  on  a 
frame  (left), 
salting  (below  left), 
brushing  out  (right), 
and  working  the  hide  oi'er  a 
tanning  block  (below); 
photos  by  Gary  W.  Carter. 
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salt  will  draw  out  die  moisture.  If  the 
pelt  is  a  wet  one,  you  could  have  some 
runoff,  so  lay  a  towel  mider  your 
stretching  frame  to  prevent  any  mess. 

Check  each  day  to  see  when  the 
skin  feels  dry  to  the  touch  and  seems 
stiff.  Then  brush  off  any  visible  residue 
into  die  trash  can.  Using  a  spray  botde 
or  water  flicked  frc:)ni  die  rips  of  your 
fingers,  slighdy  dampen  die  skin.  You 
will  need  to  work  the  pelt  unril  it  is  sup- 
ple. The  word  work  is  quite  appropri- 
ate! Start  by  crumpling  die  skin  in  your 
hands  and  then  mmpling  it  around. 
Open  it  up,  change  your  hand  posi- 
rions  slighdy  to  die  left  or  right  and 
then  crumple  And  rumple  again. 
Repeat  diis  over  anci  over. 

Put  your  foot  on  the  tanning  block 
and  rub  die  pelt  over  the  wide  stake, 
fur  side  up.  Use  a  shoe  shine  action 
pulling  back  and  fordi.  I  have  used  the 
edge  of  a  table  and  the  back  of  a  chair 
to  work  a  pelt  before  I  made  my  tan- 
ning block.  You  may  need  to  start  by 
working  on  one  small  area  at  a  rime. 
Keep  changing  hand  holds  and  go 
over  every  inch  of  die  pelt.  Repeat  this 
often.  Tlie  pointy  stake  provides  lots  of 
control  on  small  areas.  Use  it  on  prob- 
lem spots  and  to  give  your  pelt  a  soft 
supple  finish.  Going  too  rough  widi 
die  pointed  stake  coulci  poke  a  hole 
right  in  the  middle.  This  whole  pro- 
cess is  time  cxinsuming,  but  you  do  not 
lia\'e  to  do  it  all  in  one  sitting.  You 
might  set  up  in  front  of  die  T.V.  to  soft- 
en the  skin  while  you  watch  your 
favorite  show.  Wlien  you  have  the  tex- 
aire  you  want,  use  a  good  pair  of  scis- 
sors to  trim  off  die  hard  crusty  edges 
around  the  borders  of  die  skin. 

The  final  step  is  to  bmsh  out  the 
fur  until  diere  are  no  knots  left.  If  you 
have  some  lant)lin,  rub  a  tiny  dab 
around  on  your  hands  and  work  it  into 
die  fur.  I  have  used  a  touch  of  hair  con- 
ditioner  to  good  effect.  The  fur 
becomes  softer,  and  the  tips  of  the 
guard  hairs  glisten.  You  have  every 
right  to  be  pleased  widi  the  treasure 
you  have  completed.  All  diat  remains 
now  is  to  find  just  die  right  place  for 
your  trophy!    D 

Stei'en  joscphscn  teaches  gifted  children  at  Nor- 
folk Christian  Schools  and  is  a  freelance  writer 
ti 'ho  loves  Virginia's  uildlife. 
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Building 
unting  Buddy 


What  does  it  take  to  turn  your 
son  or  daughter  into  a  lifelong 

hunting  or  fishing  partner? 

Here  is  one  man's  tale  of  an 
education  that  worked. 


By  Jack  Randolph 

Once  upon  a  rime  tlie  children 
in  my  family  called  me  Dad, 
but  now  I  have  arriveci  at  that 
point  of  life  when  the  kids  of  the  clan 
look  at  me  and  call  me  Granddad— and 
I  deeply  cherish  both  titles. 

I'm  pretty  sure  tliat  my  oftsprint,' 
will  never  aspire  to  high  oftice  or  great 
fame,  but  tliey  pretty  well  have  it  all 
together,  each  in  his  own  way— which 
is  as  it  should  be— and  all  ot  them  share 
something,  which  is  a  healtliy  respect 
for  all  things  that  li\'e  on  this  planet 
witli  us. 

A  lot  of  this  respect  comes  natural- 
ly, but  we've  reinforced  it  a  bit,  too. 
There's  no  one  in  our  family  who 
would  pull  wings  off  a  butterfly  or 
knowingly  hurt  a  cat  or  dog,  but  a  few 
of  us  hunt  and  nearly  all  of  us  fish. 
We're  hunters  and  we're  conservation- 
ists and  the  two  are  very  cc^mpatible. 

Wlien  a  child  is  raised  in  a  family 
that  hunts  or  fishes,  it's  natural  for  him 
or  her  to  pick  up  on  the  hobby  sooner 
or  later.  It  is  die  parents'  responsibility 
to  ensure  tliat  if  a  youngster  is  inclined 
to  hunt  that  he  or  she  cioes  it  right  and 
it  safely. 

Our  oldest  son  is  our  most  avid 
hunter.  I'm  kind  of  proud  of  how  he 
turned  out  as  a  sportsman  because  he's 
the  first  one  I  ever  taught  and  I  had  no 
idea  of  how  to  go  about  it.  Wliat  hap- 
pened just  came  naturally. 

As  a  youngster,  John  would  ask 
questions— "Do  tigers  live  around 
here?"  "Wliere  do  the  geese  go  when 
diey  fly  Soutli?"  "Are  dragons  good  to 
eati"'  I  answered  most  and  dodged  a 
few. 


Building  a  hunting  buddy 
takes  patience,  time, 
discipline,  and  love. 
Left:  The  young  }ohn 
Randolph;  photo  by  ]ack 
Randolph. 

Above  and  right:  Photos  b}" 
Lloyd  B.  Hdl. 


Driving  through  the  coimtry  on 
"deer  rides"  or  walking  tli rough  the 
woods  were  favorite  activities  of  all  the 
children.  We  played  games,  such  as 
who  ccuild  see  and  identify  wild  ani- 
mals first.  We  even  had  a  point  system 
for  each  species  and  penalty  points  if 
you  identified  any  animal  incorrecdy.  I 
bet  my  kids  were  about  the  only  ones 
their  age  who  knew  the  difference 
between  a  black  vulture  and  a  turkey 
vulture  on  the  fly. 

Weapons,  even  toy  weapons,  were 
treated  widi  respect.  No  one  pointed 
any  sort  c^f  gun  or  bow  at  anydiing  he 


didn't  intend  to  shoot.  Air  rifles  came 
early  to  my  family  because  the  kids 
were  eager  to  get  on  with  it  and  they 
demonstrated  die  degree  of  responsi- 
bility and  obedience  required  to  han- 
dle a  gun. 

People  often  ask  me,  when  they 
should  buy  a  child  a  gun.  The  ciuestion 
is  not  really  when,  it  is  "if."  If  the  child 
demonstrates  obedience  and  responsi- 
bility, he's  ready.  If  not,  don't  buy  him 
a  gun.  He's  not  ready.  Some  are  never 
ready. 

One  thing  I  never  approved  of  is  a 
.410  shotgun  for  kids.  In  the  hands  of 
an  expert  shot,  a  .410  can  do  the  job. 
Kids  are  not  experts.  In  fact,  most  .410 
users  I  have  met  weren't  experts, 
either.  Robert  Ruark  wrc:)te  a  book 
tided.  Use  Enough  Gun.  He  was  right  I 
advocate  starting  kids  out  with  20- 
gauge  guns.  Buy  die  3"  magnum,  but 
use  die  2-3/4  inch  shells  for  starters. 
Tlie  performance  of  .410s  discourages 
kids.  Tlie  20  is  far  more  satisfactory. 

One  mistake  I  made  widi  my  son 
was  buying  him  a  16-gauge  shotgun 
and  then  putting  those  .410  insert  bar- 
rels in  it.  First  time  out  he  wounded  a 
squirrel.  After  dozens  of  lessons  on 
not  wounding  game,  here  we  were 
widi  a  wounded  squirrel  sitting  on  a 
tree  a  mile  high  and  way  out  of  range. 

"Please  take  those  barrels  out  and 
give  me  some  1 6  gauge  shells,"  plead- 
ed die  kid. 
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Which  brings  up  some  other 
important  lessons  I  learned.  Hearing 
protection  was  almost  unheard  of 
when  I  was  bringing  my  kids  along. 
Today,  I'll  ne\-er  let  a  child  shoot  tar- 
gets with  anything  larger  than  a  .22 
rimflre  without  hearing  protection. 

In  addition,  both  John  and  I  have 
suffered  scratches  on  the  cornea  from 
whipping  branches  in  the  wtuxls. 
Some  sort  of  eye  protection  is  recom- 
mended whenever  you  are  in  the 
woocis. 

Just  the  other  day  I  asked 
John  what  I  did  in  teaching  him  to 
hunt  that  impressed  him  the 
most. 

"You  made  me  ask  ques- 
tions," he  replied.  "We  would 
jump  a  deer  in  a  stand  ot  osk  trees 
and  you  would  ask  me  why  I 
drought  that  deer  was  tliere  at  that 
particular  moment.  We  woukl  see 
otter  tracks  along  a  creek  and  you 
would  ask  where  that  otter  was 
going.  I  didn't  really  catch  onto 
what  you  were  doing  with  me 
until  a  lew  years  ago,  when  I  start- 
ed asking  a  lot  oi  'why's'  and  dis- 
covered that  I  immediately  began 
to  undersmnd  animals  better." 

"Another  tiling  you  did,"  he 
continued,  "was  to  teach  me  to 
identity  wildlife  at  a  distance  from 
its  basic  shape  or  when  I  could  see 
only  a  part  of  it." 

I  remembered  one  evening 
driving  west  tm  Route  5  into  a  set- 
ting sun.  Rabbits  were  plentiful  in 
a  strip  of  grass  between  a  mulriflt)ra 
rose  hedge  and  tlie  road.  Yt)u  could  see 
tliem  easily  because  the  sun  shining 
tl"irough  their  ears  made  them  seem  to 
be  red.  I  pointed  them  out  to  the  boy 
and  he  the  )Ught  it  was  pretty  neat  as  we 
looked  for  red-eared  rabbits  until  the 
sun  went  down. 

We  had  lots  of  gun  safety  training. 
I  imagine  the  kid  had  to  get  tired  of 
hearing  me  ask,  "Is  your  safety  on.'" 

Bur,  on  the  other  han^i,  hunting 
had  to  be  fun.  I  remember  one  time  in 
New  Jersey  wheii  we  were  rabbit  hunt- 
ing on  Fort  Pix.  We  were  hunting 
with  a  group  from  the  post  laundr\' 


who  had  a  crackerjack  pack  of  dogs 
and  our  hunt  put  us  just  o\'er  a  bemi 
frcim  die  Fort  Dix  Rod  &  Gun  Club- 
house—a place  the  boy  knew  well,  par- 
ticularly from  the  great  hamburgers 
they  made  diere. 

As  luck  woidd  have  it,  the  lad 
bagged  die  first  rabbit,  and  dien  die 
second  one.  Before  long  he  had  his 
third— and  we  made  him  carr\'  his  own 
in  die  game  hag  of  his  hunting  coat. 
He  was  a  sturcJy  ten-yearold,  but  after 


It  IS  nn[>unant  lu  jully  train  a  )'ouni;stc'T  m  jncarmi  handling,  t 
accompany  the  inexperienced  hunter  into  the  field.  And  bewriii 
that,  It  is  importdnt  to  have  fun;  photo  by  Lloyd  B.  Hill. 


he  limited  outwidi  his  four  rabbits,  he 
was  ready  U)  sit  down.  I  tokl  him  to 
climb  the  berm  and  take  a  break. 
Wlien  he  reached  the  top  he  lookeii 
down  at  me  and  grinned  before  he 
took  off  for  the  clubhouse,  a  hamburg- 
er and  a  C^oke. 

It's  no  fun  building  a  hunting 
buddy  if  he  doesn't  enjoy  being  with 
you.  1  always  made  sure  diat  die  meals 
inckidc\l  diings  he  liket.1.  We  a\'oided 
ilisctissing  unpleasant  subjects,  such  as 
school  (diough  in  retrospect  di at  might 
haw  been  a  mistake).  We  talked  about 
all  soits  of  diinu's— a  k)t  of  football,  a  bit 


of  fishing,  and,  of  course,  lots  of  hunt- 
ing. I  remember  one  morning  when 
we  were  having  a  predawti  breakfast  at 
Ed  Allen's  Camp  cm  the  Cliicka- 
hominy.  The  boy  wanted  a  hambtirg- 
er,  and  I  started  to  insist  on  a  regular 
breakfast.  Then,  I  caught  myself.  This 
was  supposed  to  be  a  fun  day  for  him, 
too.  He  got  his  hamburger. 

Tliere  are  more  skills  to  hunting 
than  the  pursuit  of  game.  We  had  lots 
of  shooting  at  clay  birds  on  skeet 
ranges  or  launched  with  hand 
O'aps.  We  shot  bows  and  arrows 
h)r  litiurs  after  agonizing  hours 
under  the  lights  behind  the 
house.  There  would  be  no  hunt- 
ing until  he  mastered  the  bow  to 
my  satisfaction.  He  bagged  two 
i.leer  widi  die  bow  when  he  was 
14. 

As  we  walked  di rough  the 
woods  or  drove  arotind  looking 
for  game  we  talked  about  dozens 
o\  diings,  such  as  walking  quietly 
in  die  woods,  using  the  wind  tt) 
our  advantage,  setting  out  water- 
fowl decoys.  We  spent  many 
hours  reloading  shotgun  shells 
and  we  talked  about  various 
loads,  sliest  sizes,  slitx")ting  tecli- 
nic]ues  and  dozens  of  other  sub- 
jects. 

We  learned  many  lessons 
togedier  while  shi\'ering  in  a  duck 
blind,  dragging  home  after  a  hard 
day's  hunt  or  working  in  die 
shed  cleaning  our  game  for  die 
freezer. 

Since  he  grew  up,  hunring  for 
a  time  kvst  some  of  its  luster  to  me. 
Without  die  boy,  it  wasn't  die  same. 
But  as  fate  vx'oukl  ha\'e  it,  my  luck  has 
changed.  There  are  kuir  grandchildren 
now,  two  boys  and  two  girls,  and  I  can 
kIo  the  whole  diing  over  again.  Who 
knows,  the  way  girls  are  taking  to  hunt- 
ing diese  days  (about  double  die  num- 
ber of  20  years  ago)  1  might  end  up 
widi  four  hunting  buddies.  But,  you 
know  somediing:'  All  I  want  is  four 
good  young  friends  to  share  die  joys  oi 
being  out(.k)ors.  □ 

.lack  Randolph  is  recently  retired  from  ihc  Game 
/\7'iirii)ii.'m  iind  IS  mm  ii  lulltime  (nadoonvriicr. 
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FOR  LOVE 

OF  Smoke  and 
Gunpowder 

Gerald  Almy  tells  of  the  lure  of 

hlackpowder  rifles^  from  their 

accuracy  to  their  challenge, 

by  Gerald  Almy 


HiiMliUt;  U'll/i  ii  i7U(;;lL'l()iulcr  is  not  unly  ii  LhallL-ii.ijL'  i?i  the  juiJ,    '"ui  a^  uj\  /iisinn  finks  l/u'  (luntt'T 
uitli  a  proud  past.  Above:  A  percussion  rijle;  staff  pKoto.  Below;  Phoiu  by  Rebecca  Almy. 


Dawn  breaks  gray  and  mist- 
shrouded  as  I  hunker  back 
hi  a  heeigerow  of  honey- 
suckle and  mulriflora  rose,  watching  a 
soybean  field  tor  signs  of  life.  Before 
me,  I  can  see  well-travelled  nmways 
where  deer  have  packed  the  ground 
slick  with  their  hooves  as  tliey  trekked 
back  to  thick  becicHing  cover  in  a 
swamp  after  the  night's  feed. 

The  sweet  scent  of  pine  counter- 
points the  earthy  smell  of  wet  black 
soil.  The  air  is  heavy  and  dank, 
promising  more  rain.  Canada  geese 
gabble  on  a  nearby  pond,  becoming 
restive  as  the  light  grows  bolder.  Then 
there  are  footsteps— soft,  rhythmic, 
swishing  sounds.  A  deer  emerges  from 
the  morning  mist  and  passes  50  feet  in 
front  of  me.  But  the  light  is  still  dim 
and  die  blackpowder  rifle  clutched  in 
my  hands  bears  only  iron  sights. 

It  is  a  large  animal— a  buck,  I  feel 
certain.  Unable  to  see  anders,  I  hold 
fire.  The  whitetail  tilts  its  head  diis  way 
and  that,  searching,  alert,  then  ambles 
across  die  field  and  slowly  disappears 
into  the  woods. 

Soon,  another  animal  strides  into 
view  at  die  edge  of  a  stand  of  pines. 
With  binoculars,  I  see  that  it's  a  6- 
point  buck.  But  the  range— over  100 
yards— is  marginal  widiout  a  scope  in 
the  dim  morning  light.  The  gun 
remains  at  my  sii.le.  More  deer  appear 
as  the  day  brightens— a  doe  and  fawn, 
then  a  herd  of  does  followed  by  a  large 


rutting  buck.  He,  too,  is  out  of  range  at 
150  yards. 

Sudcienly,  there's  movement  to 
my  left.  Another  deer,  trailing  down 
die  opposite  edge  of  die  hedgerow  I'm 
in.  A  buck.  I  sense  it  inaiitively  before  I 
even  see  anders.  Soon,  he's  parallel  to 
me,  barely  40  feet  away,  and  I  can  see  a 
good  heavy  rack.  Frozen,  I  wait  for  the 
deer  to  pass,  dien  slowly  ease  the  muz- 
zlekxider  to  my  shoulder.  Wlien  the 
buck  pauses  at  60  feet,  I  cock  die  ham- 
mer. The  deer  mms  and  searches  for 
the  source  of  the  metallic  sound. 
Sciueezing  die  rear  set  trigger,  I  line  the 
c^range  front  bead  into  die  \'-notcli  of 
the  sight  just  behind  the  animal's 
shoulder,  touch  the  front  trigger  and 
fire. 

A  plume  of  blue-gray  smoke  spews 
from  the  gun's  muzzle.  The  buck 
slouches  to  the  ground  anci  lies  still. 
Filled  with  joy— and  sadness— I  walk  30 
yards  and  find  an  eight-pointer  widi 
heavy  main  beams  and  a  1  5-inch 
spread. 

That  was  not  die  first  buck  I  ever 
killed  widi  a  muzzleloader,  but  it  was 
definitely  one  of  die  most  memorable, 
and  the  hunt  epitomizes  in  my  mind 
many  of  the  pleasures  and  attractions 
of  blackpowder  deer  hunting.  Since  a 
few  pioneering  hunters  began  putting 
their  modern  rifles  aside  and  toting 
muzzlelcxiders  for  whitetails  back  in 
the  1970's,  blackpowder  hunting  has 
gR>v\n  phcnttiiicnally  as  a  spoit.  It's 


estimated  there  are  nc^w  over  one  mil- 
lion sportsmen  wlic~)  shoot  blackpow- 
der rifles,  and  die  number  grows  each 
year. 

Virginia  hunters  found  fresh  new 
incentive  to  take  up  muzzleloader 
hunting  widi  the  instiaition  of  a  spe- 
cial new  blackpowder  deer  season  last 
year,  which  takes  place  die  week  before 
die  regular  modern  firearms  season. 
This  early  November  period  is  one  of 
the  prime  hunting  weeks  oi  the  year, 
widi  die  bucks  in  many  parts  of  the 
state  approaching  or  in  ftiU  Rit  and 
moving  heavily. 

With  the  lower  number  oi 
hunters  in  die  woods  compared  to  die 
regular  firearms  season,  die  animals 
are  also  less  skittish  and  spooky.  You 
can  pattern  deer  for  diis  early  season 
and  not  have  to  worry  about  large 
numbers  of  hunters  moving  into  die 
area  and  spt)oking  die  animals  out  of 
their  normal  travel  routines  from  feed- 
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ing  to  bedding  areas  and  back. 

It  yon  like  to  eat  venison,  like  my 
family  does,  die  extra  tag  tliat  comes 
with  die  $12  blackpowder  license  for 
an  additional  deer  is  another  welcome 
bonus.  Not  only  can  yon  get  into  die 
woods  a  week  earlier  dian  most  deer 
hunters,  you  can  shoot  an  extra  deer 
that  does  not  count  against  your  limit 
during  die  regular  fireamis  season  or 
die  archery  qut)tii. 

These  incentives  were  enough  to 
attract  some  38,000  hunters  into  the 
woocis  for  the  early  blackpowder  sea- 
son last  year,  and  diey  proved  beyond 
doubt  that  frontloaders  are  potent 
weapons  for  deer  by  harvesting 
approximately  1 0,OQQ  deer. 

But  it's  misleading  to  suggest  diat 
the  only  reason  hunters  purchased  the 
new  blackpowder  licenses  was  to  get 
an  extra  tag  or  early  crack  at  the  state's 
burgeoning  deer  herd.  There's  far 
more  to  die  sport  dian  that.  One  of  die 


most  appealing  aspects  is  die  freshness 
it  instills  into  hunting.  If  you've  found 
sometimes  diat  just  taking  a  legal  deer 
with  a  long-range,  scoped,  multishot 
modern  firearm  has  lost  some  of  its 
challenge  anci  luster,  taking  up  black- 
powder will  bring  it  back  for  you. 

These  firearms  are  strictly  one- 
shot,  close-range  hunting  arms.  Scopes 
are  not  allowed,  so  you  must  use  iron 
sights  and  often  have  to  pass  up  ani- 
mals seen  in  the  marginal  light  of 
ciawn  and  ciusk.  A  muzzleloader  will 
kill  deer  at  surprisingly  long  ranges, 
but  ft^r  most  hunters,  a  comfortable 
niiixinium  shooting  range  with  a  black- 
powder rifle  is  somewhere  around  70- 
1 00  yards.  A  few  hunters  have  the  eyes 
and  steady  ner\'es  to  shoot  out  as  far  as 
125  yards,  but  firing  across  a  250-yard 
field  at  a  buck  is  simply  out  of  the  ques- 
tion. You  must  use  your  hunting  skills 
and  woods  savvy  to  approach  closer  or 
position  yc^ur  stand  nearer  the  expect- 


ed travel  routes  of  deer  for  a  close  shot. 
By  making  you  get  closer  to  the  game, 
these  firearms  encourage  you  to 
become  a  better  hunter  and  more 
knowledgeable  about  the  habits  and 
movements  of  your  cjuarry.  The  close- 
range  shooting  also  adds  to  die  drama 
of  die  hunting  experience. 

If  these  weren't  enough  attrac- 
tions, using  primitive  firearms  also 
instills  an  undeniable  feeling  of  kin- 
ship widi  our  forefathers  who  setded 
this  great  land.  Shooting  a  muzzleload- 
er allows  us  to  feel  some  of  the  emo- 
tions they  must  have  experienced 
using  these  one-shot  firearms  in  a 
wilder  place  and  time. 

Before  getting  into  details  on  how 
to  get  startec^  in  this  intriguing  sport,  a 
few  myths  shcxild  be  laid  to  rest.  First, 
blackpowder  hunting  is  not  inherendy 
dangerous.  If  you  handle  the  powder 
widi  caution  and  follow  the  manufac- 
airer's  guidelines  on  loaciing  and  firing 
die  ride,  diere's  litde  more  danger  in  it 
than  in  any  kind  of  shooting. 

Secondly,  blackpowcier  rifles  are 
not  inaccurate.  Some  of  the  better  guns 
when  teamed  up  with  optimum  k^ads 
can  place  bullets  widi  amazing  preci- 
sion. Groups  of  2-3  inches  are  typical 
at  50  yards.  At  100  yards,  beyond 
which  few  of  us  should  shoot  a  black- 
powder rifle,  3-5  inch  groups  are  com- 
mon. Tliis  is  plenty  enough  accuracy 
to  bag  a  whitetail  as  long  as  you  don't 
stretch  your  range  and,  when  possible, 
use  a  rest  before  making  die  shot. 

A  third  and  tinal  myth  is  diat 
blackpowder  rifles  are  not  powerfifl 
ene>ugh  to  han'est  deer  cleanly.  The 
1 0,000  deer  bagged  last  season  should 
lay  diat  claim  to  rest.  I've  found  the 
deer,  black  bear  and  wild  hogs  I've 
tiiken  with  my  muzzleloader  tend  to  go 
down  e\'en  more  quickly  dian  with  a 
modern  rifle.  A  54-caliber  blackpow- 
der fireann  shooting  a  conical  bullet 
packs  1 1 70-foot-pounds  of  energy  at 
100  yards.  This  is  almost  as  much 
energy  as  the  popular  30-30  delivers  at 
this  range— 1355-foot  pounds.  And 
when  you  acid  the  larger  size  and 
tremendous  weight  of  the  425-grain 
muzzleloader  bidlet,  you  can  see  why 
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deer  drop  cleanly  when  hit  well  witli  a 
blackpowder  load. 

When  selecting  a  blackpowder 
rifle  for  hunting  in  Virginia,  you'll 
have  to  make  several  choices,  one  of 
the  first  being  which  caliber  to  shoot. 
The  three  most  popular  for  deer  hunt- 
ing are  45,  50  and  54.  If  you  already 
have  a  45,  it  will  certainly  perform  ade- 
quately for  deer  hunting,  but  if  you're 
just  buying  a  gam,  opt  for  the  50  or 
even  54,  which  is  my  preference. 
These  gims  do  not  kick  appreciably 
more  than  tlie  45,  but  give  you  a  slight 
edge  in  energy  and  knockdown  power 
to  ensure  clean,  C]uick  kills.  They  also 
perfonn  better  than  the  45  if  you  ever 
decide  you'd  like  to  try  a  black  bear, 
elk,  caribou  or  moose  hunt  witli  your 
muzzleloader.  The  45  is  simply  too 
small  for  those  animals. 

The  next  choice  is  whetlner  to  pur- 
chase a  flintJt)ck  or  percussion.  Flint- 
locks are  the  older  of  die  two,  dating 
back  to  1 61  5.  In  tliis  type  of  rifle  a  flint 
strikes  against  steel  to  create  the  spark 
for  ignition.  The  percussion  or  caplock 
rifle  was  developed  in  1 807  and  uses  a 
percussion  cap  detonated  by  a  blow 
from  the  hammer.  Flintlocks  are  more 
tedious  to  load  and  prepare  for  shoot- 
ing and  tend  to  have  more  misfires. 
Some  states  such  as  Pennsylvania 
require  the  use  of  flintlocks,  but  since 
Virginia  doesn't,  most  Old  Dominion 
hunters  go  with  the  more  reliable  per- 
cussion. 

Rate  of  barrel  twist  is  another  con- 
sideration. For  shooting  conical  bullets 
you'll  want  a  fast  rate  of  twist,  say  1 :28 
or  1 :36  (one  turn  in  28  or  36  inches). 
If  you'll  be  shooting  roundballs  more 
often,  a  sk)wer  rate  of  twist  such  as 
1:66  is  preferable.  Most  deer  hunters 
prefer  conical  bullets  such  as  the  Maxi 
Bullet,  Maxi-Rall,  Real  bullet  and  Ruf- 
fak)  bullet  over  roundballs.  These  have 
a  higher  energy  level  and  greater 
knockdown  power  for  clean  kills. 
Roundballs  and  patches,  though,  will 
certainly  wc  irk  if  y(  )u  prefer  them. 

Barrel  length  is  another  factor  to 
consider.  Many  muzzleloaders  were 
originally  built  with  very  long  barrels. 


The  percussion  rifle  pictured  above  is  the  more  popular  of  the  tico  types  of  muzzleloadiui^ 
firearms  for  modern-day  hunters.  Most  hunters  prefer  conical  bullets  over  roundballs,  since 
they  do  not  require  patches  and  most  come  prelubricated;  photo  b^i  Gerald  Almy. 
Above  right:  Muzzleloaders  are  strictly  one-shot  firearms,  and  must  be  reloaded  by  hand 
after  every  shot;  photo  h^  Rebecca  Almy.    Below  right:  Deer  hunting  takes  on  a  new 
dimension  when  using  a  muzzleloading  rifle.  With  only  one  shot  and  the  absence  of  a  scope, 
the  hunter  is  forced  to  hone  his  or  her  skills  with  a  firearm  and  wait  for  the  very  best  shot 
possible~at  close  range;  white-tailed  buck  photo  by  Lloyd  B.  Hill. 


but  for  practical  hunting  purposes,  a 
shorter  gun  is  preferable.  Twenty-four 
to  30  inches  is  ideal  for  a  deer  rifle  bar- 
rel. 

After  you  have  yc^iur  gim  and  bul- 
lets, you'll  need  powder.  Some  hunters 
opt  for  the  substitute  Pyrodex  because 
it's  easier  to  clean  up  afterwards,  but  I 
prefer  traditional  blackpowder.  This 
comes  in  various  degrees  of  coarse- 
ness, ranging  from  Fg  (very  coarse)  to 
FFFFg  (fine  grained.)  FFg  and  FFFg 
are  used  witli  the  45,  50,  and  54  cal- 
iber percussion  rifles. 

Powder  can  be  kept  in  die  can  it 
comes  in,  or  you  can  put  it  in  a  lined 
flask  or  horn.  Always  pour  out  the 
charge  in  a  graduated  povwler  measure 
bek)re  pouring  it  down  the  barrel.  ¥ov 
convenience  in  the  field,  buy  a  few 
"speed  loaders"  or  "quick  loaders"  and 
measure  out  a  charge  in  each  one, 
along  with  a  bullet  in  the  odier  end 
;\nd  caps  in  the  special  cap-holders 
inckkled.  This  way  if  you  miss  or  die 
animal  recjuires  a  follow-up  shot,  you'll 


have  a  rcuind  instandy  ready  k^r  reload- 
ing. Carry  diree  or  iouv  of  diese  when 
you  head  out  ior  the  day's  hunt. 

If  you  use  R)undballs,  you'll  need 
patches  and  lubricant.  Conical  bullets 
do  not  require  patches  and  most  come 
prelubed. 

Besides  these  items,  you'll  need 
caps  for  placing  o\'er  the  nipple.  Try 
various  brands  to  see  which  fits  best  on 
your  gun.  Usually  diese  will  be  size  1 1 . 

Other  items  you'll  want  tci  have  in 
your  blackpowder  kit  include  a  spare 
nipple  and  nipple  wrench  with  a  built- 
in  pick,  plus  a  ball-puller  in  case  you 
get  a  bullet  stuck  in  die  barrel. 

Read  the  rifle's  instrucrions  care- 
fully bek)re  firing  it  and  start  oft  widi  a 
light  knid,  say  50  or  60  grains  of  FFg 
pciwder  ior  a  45-54  caliber  gun.  You 
can  work  up  to  heavier  loads  after 
you've  shot  a  little  and  become  familiar 
with  die  fireami,  but  never  go  above 
die  level  recommended  by  die  manu- 
facturer. Usually  between  90-100 
"tains  will  be  a  I'ood  load  k)r  a  50  or  54 
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caliber  rifle  shooting  conical  huUets. 

With  caplock  rifles,  always  fire  one 
or  two  caps  before  loading,  to  clear  the 
ignition  system  of  any  excess  e)il.  After 
you  load  tlie  gun,  mark  die  ramrod 
with  a  knife  so  you'll  know  each  time 
you  reload  whetlier  the  ball  has  been 
firmly  seated  against  the  powder 
charge. 

Lots  oi  practice  is  vital  before  you 
go  out  hunting  with  a  blackpowder 
rifle.  You  want  to  feel  totally  comfort- 
able witli  die  gim  and  the  shooting 
process.  You  also  want  to  know  where 
the  bullet  strikes  anywhere  out  to  1 00 
yards.  Do  this  by  sighting  in  at  the 
range  to  be  dead  on  at  around  1  3 


yards.  Then  check  where  the  bullet 
smkes  out  to  1 00  yards.  You  should  be 
a  bit  high  at  50  or  so  yards,  on  at  about 
75  yards,  a  few  inches  low  at  1 00.  After 
die  day's  shooting  is  finished,  clean  the 
gun  with  hot  soapy  water  inside  and 
out;  blackpowder  is  a  magnet  for  rust. 
Dry  it  off  completely,  dien  finish  with  a 
light  coat  of  oil. 

Hunting  tactics  used  widi  a  muz- 
zleloader  are  basically  the  same  as 
those  employed  with  any  firearm. 
Because  of  the  short  range,  one-shot 
capacity,  however,  you  want  to  get  as 
ck)se  as  possible  to  die  game  and  strive 
for  shots  at  stationary  or  slowly  walk- 
ing animals.  Stand  hunting  is  by  far 
die  most  productive  mediod  for  black- 
powder deer  hunting  in  Virginia,  but 
ratding  and  grunting,  drives  and  still 
hunting  also  work  well  at  times.  Once 
a  plume  of  gray  smoke  belches  from 
your  gim  and  you  succeed  in  downing 
your  first  buck  widi  diis  close  range, 
primitive  weapon,  you'll  understand 
well  why  muzzleloader  hunting  is 
becoming  such  a  popular  sport  among 
Virginians.      D 


For  More  Information... 

NatitMial  Muzzle  Loading  Rifle 

Association, 

P.O.  Box  67,  Friendship,  IN  47021 . 

International  Blackpowder  Hunting 

Association, 

P.O.  Box  1180,  Glenrock,  WY 

82637. 

The  Virginia  Muzzleloaciing  Rifle 

Association 

John  L.  Eby,  Secretary 

3150  Brambleton  Ave.,  S.W. 

Roanoke,  VA  24108 

The  North-Soudi  Skirmish 

Association 

Phil  Spaugy 

1238  Ronald  Street 

Vandalia,  OH  45377 


Gerald  Ahny  has  been  a  full-time  outdoor  writer 
for  I  7  years.  He  current^  is  a  hunting  and  fish- 
ing editor  on  the  staff  of  Sports  Afield  maga- 
zine. 
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The  Blaze  Orange  Solution 


I  was  idly  tlippinj,'  rho  pages  of  a  pop- 
ular outdoor  catalogue  the  post- 
man had  just  left  in  my  box.  Most- 
ly browsing,  I  suppose.  Searching  tor 
nothing  in  particular,  I  eyed  all  kinds 
ot  goodies  I  would  enjoy,  hut  didn't 
really  n{.xd. 

Then,  my  eyes  tell  on  a  pair  ot 
bright  orange  hunting  glows,  and  my 
mini.1  began  to  spin.  "Why  would  any- 
one want  blaze  orange  hunting 


by  Bob  Gooch 

Worried  about  how  the 
wearing  of  blaze  orange 
might  affect  your  squir- 
rel, turkey  and  late-sea- 
son dove  hunting? 
Here  are  some  tips  to 
calm  your  fears. 


glovesr'  1  diought.  1  must  ct)ntess  I'd 
owned  a  pair  a  couple  oi  decades  back, 
but  I  was  nu>stly  a  small  game  hunter 
tlien.  Quail  and  rabbits.  Tl"n>se  orange 
"feel"  gloves  served  me  well,  and  I  sup- 
pose they  ottered  a  satet\'  edge  ot  sorts. 
Made  me  conspicuous  to  hunting 
companions  wht)  in  the  excitement  ot 
the  moment  might  swing  their  guns  in 
my  direction.  But  blaze  orange  as  a 
safety  measure  was  in  its  intancy  then 
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photu  by  Bill  Lea 


and  such  a  wise  precauti(.>n  had  not 
cKcurred  to  me  then.  Maybe  it  was  a 
weakness  for  bright  colors  that 
prompted  me  tt^  buy  those  gloves.  I 
wouldn't  today. 

Blaze  c^range  has  done  wonders  in 
curbing  the  senseless  rash  ot  hunting 
accidents  in  Virginia.  I  wore  it  volim- 
tarily  and  encouraged  it  long  before  it 
became  mandatory.  But  let's  face  it. 
The  bright  orange  can  also  be  a  liability 
in  many  kinds  c^f  hunting.  The  tall 
turkey  hunter,  for  example,  and  tlie 
squirrel  hunter,  botli  have  to  wear  die 
protective  color  during  the  deer  sea- 
son. It's  a  problem— and  what  about 


the  late  dove  season?  It  comes  in  dur- 
ing die  deer  season.  Blaze  orange  in  a 
dove  field.''  Unfortunately,  yes. 

Fortunately,  however,  there  are 
ways  to  minimize  die  negative  aspects 
of  the  wearing  of  the  orange.  That 
brings  me  back  to  those  orange  gloves 
of  yesteryear.  I  wouldn't  wear  them 
today— not  for  deer,  dove,  squirrel,  or 
mrkey  hunting.  The  hunter's  hands 
move  more  tlian  any  other  part  of  his 
body.  Motion  is  the  key  word  here: 
Eliminate  movement  and  you  minimise 
the  blaze  orange  handicap. 

Recognizing  the  problem  is  a 
beginning.  Beyond  that  diere  are  any 
number  of  ways  to  deal  widi  it.  Let's 
talk  some  more  about  clodiing.  We've 
already  eliminated  gloves.  Tliey  don't 
satisfy  the  blaze  orange  requirement 
anyway.  TTie  regulation  calls  for  a  solid 
blaze  orange  cap  or  hat  or  upper  body 
clothing  that  is  visible  from  360 
degrees.  The  gloves  fall  short  on  sever- 
al counts.  For  one  diing,  diey  certainly 
don't  c^ualify  as  upper  body  clodiing. 
Besides,  die  hands  move  too  much. 

A  st)lid  orange  cap  or  hat  will  meet 
with  die  warden's  approval,  but  it  can 
handicap  die  hunter  almost  as  much 
as  diose  gloves  do.  Tlie  alert  hunter's 
head  is  constandy  moving  as  his  eyes 
search  die  country  for  signs  of  game; 
droppings,  scrapes,  or  tracks  for  exam- 
ple—or for  game  itself  Tlie  amoimt  of 
motion  depends  to  a  degree  upon  die 
kind  of  game  he  is  hunting  or  his  hunt- 
ing methods.  Is  he  still-hunting,  wait- 
ing on  a  stand,  or  following  his  dogs? 
It's  inconceivable,  however,  that  a 
hunter  can  keep  his  heaci  motionless 
for  any  length  of  time. 

Thus,  eliminate  caps,  hats,  and 
gloves. 

After  a  couple  of  decades  of  hard 
hunting,  my  old  red  plaid  hunting 
jacket  was  on  its  last  legs.  Too  many 
barbed  wire  fences  and  greenbriers, 
and  die  zipper  was  about  shot.  I  loved 
that  comfortable  old  jacket,  but  I  had 
another  problem  with  it.  The  new 
blaze  orange  law  meant  I  had  to  wear  a 
vest  over  it.  Reluctandy,  I  retired  it  in 
favor  of  a  bright  new  blaze  orange  jack- 
et. It,  too,  was  comfortable  and  warm. 


And  it  made  me  legal  in  the  deer 
woods.  And  ct)nspicuous!  "I  have  to 
wear  sunglasses  when  I  look  at  you. 
Da,"  my  live-yearokl  granddaughter 
said. 

I  have  one  problem  widi  my  new 
jacket.  Tlie  sleeves  are  blaze  orange  like 
die  rest  of  the  garment  As  in  the  case 
oi  die  gloves,  diey  put  a  lot  of  color  in 
motion.  Ideally,  the  torso  only  should 
reflect  blaze  orange.  The  sleeves 
should  be  of  some  subdued  color,  pos- 
sibly camouflage.  That  didn't  occur  to 
me  when  I  made  die  purchase.  After 
all,  die  jacket  came  highly  recommend- 
ed from  a  company  widi  a  rich  tradi- 
tion in  guns,  ammunition,  and  odier 
hunting  equipment.  Except  when  he's 
running  ov  walking,  die  hunter's  torso 
is  reasonably  motitmless.  Somediing 
for  hunting  clothing  manufacturers  to 
consider. 

I  don't  own  a  pair  of  orange  hunt- 
ing trousers,  and  I  don't  plan  to.  The 
legs,  like  die  arms,  move  too  much. 
That's  a  problem  widi  hunting  jump- 
suits. They  provide  plenty  of  waniidi, 
but  diose  rapidly  swinging  orange<lad 
legs  don't  exacdy  improve  the  hunter's 
chances. 

The  blaze  orange  vest  diat  can  be 
worn  over  any  kind  of  jacket  remains 
one  of  die  best  choices  for  meeting  die 
blaze  orange  regulation  required  by 
Virginia  law.  It  covers  the  torso,  but 
does  not  telegraph  die  motion  of  die 
arms,  hands,  head,  or  legs.  The  origi- 
nal blaze  orange  garment,  it  is  still  wor- 
diy  of  its  popularity. 

Let's  look,  however,  at  another 
possibility  provicied  by  the  blaze 
orange  regulation.  "...  or  display  at 
least  100  square  inches  of  solid  blaze 
orange  material  at  shoulder  level  widi- 
in  body  reach  and  visible  from  360 
degrees."  Read  diat  again  and  try  to 
visualize  the  options  it  offers. 

I  took  advantage  of  it  die  iirst  year 
the  blaze  orange  requirement  went 
into  effect.  I'd  located  a  good  flock  of 
doves  for  die  late  season,  which  fell  in 
December  that  year— at  the  very  peak  of 
the  eastern  deer  season.  No  way  I 
could  avtnd  the  wearing  of  die  orange. 
And  in  a  elove  field! 
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Tlien  it  hit  me.  I'd  take  my  orange 
vest,  wrap  it  aroimd  a  utility  pole  at 
shoulder  level,  and  back  up  against  tlie 
pole.  Thai  would  he  my  stand.  Now 
conscious  of  tlie  need  tor  hlaze  orange, 
I  took  comfort  in  it  as  I  rested  my  back 
against  die  utility  pole  and 
waited.  Public  roads  sur- 
rounded the  field,  and  too 
often  I'd  seen  road 
hunters  shoot  into  fields. 
Dressed  in  dull  camou- 
flage, I  might  be  niistaken 
for  a  deer— except  tor  tliat 
patch  of  orange  shining 
brightly  in  die  early  winter 
sunlight. 

A  flock  of  birds  wing- 
ing my  way  got  my  atten- 
tion and  I  waited  breadi- 
lessly.  On  they  came. 
Closer.  Now!  I  swung  on 
the  lead  bird,  missed,  and 
picked  up  another.  That 
one  spun  downward  and 
hit  the  bare  cornfield  a 
good  25  yards  from  my 
stand.  Eagerly  I  raced  to 
recover  it— but  dien  pulled 
up  sharply.  I  was  about  to 
violate  the  blaze  orange 
law!  My  protective  color 
was  back  there  on  the  urili- 
ty  pole!  Scrambling  back 
to  my  stand,  I  reached 
into  a  pocket  oi  my  dove 
stool  and  pulled  out  the 
orange  cap  I'd  worn  into 
the  field.  I'd  exchanged  it 
for  a  camouflage  one  once 
I  was  on  my  stand.  That's 
a  point  worth  remember- 
ing. Tliat  stationary  patch 
ot  color  will  serve  you  well 
on  a  stand  or  in  a  blind. 


applied  in  hunting  deer,  squirrels, 
airkeys  or  odier  ganie  where  a  well- 
located  blind  or  stand  offers  a  good 
chance  for  a  shot.  Fix  diat  patch  of 
orange  clodi  firmly  at  sht)ulder  lex'el 
and  its  effect  on  die  game  is  dimin- 


By  wearing  a  blaze  o)cin,ne  vest,  you  can  reduce  the  movement  you 
while  hunting,  since  your  torso  remains  relatively  motionless  most 
but  you  need  an  orange  O^i  70u  can  tie  your  blaze  orange  vest  around  a  tree  within  arm's 
can    hat   or  vest  for  wear-     ^'^"  '"  ''^'■'  ''"*'''  ^''•''^  "^^  while  on  a  stand  and  still  be  legal; 

'         '  1  r  1  I      hh(iU)  /n'  Bill  Lt'a. 

mg  to  and  from  the  stand 

and  while  picking  up  game. 

The  doves  didn't  seem  to  flare  ofi 
frt)!!!  the  patch  of  motionless  orange 
and  I  enjoyed  a  gt)od  afternoon  of  late- 
season  dove  shooting. 

This  same  principle  can   be 


ished  considerably.  1  emphasize  ]ir)ii/>'. 
It  can't  wave  in  die  wind. 

Ideally,  a  couple  of  good  stands 
shiHild  be  located  before  die  season 
opens  an^l  die  t)range  material  fixed  in 


place  so  deer,  airkeys,  or  whate\-er  die 
game  is,  can  adjust  to  it  before  die  sea- 
son opens.  Wildlife  is  accustomed  to 
seeing  all  kinds  of  color  in  die  woods- 
farm  tractors,  logging  equipment, 
chain  saws,  even  oil  drums  and  other 
containers.  Only  when  it 
is  nuA'ing  does  the  ct)lor 
hax'e  much  effect  on  die 
critters.  Tliat's  the  ad\'an- 
tage  of  placing  blaze  or- 
ange material  at  shoulder 
level  and  attaching  it  firm- 
ly so  it  won't  nit)ve  in  a 
breeze. 

A  simple  cap  or  hat 
in  blaze  orange  can  be 
worn  to  and  from  a  blini.1 
or  stand,  and  once  on 
location  the  hunter  can 
stuff  it  in  his  bag  or  pock- 
et or  use  it  to  sit  on.  Just 
make  sure  there  are  no 
loose  ends  to  be  caught  by 
die  wind. 

Sure,  blaze  orange 
presents  new  problems 
for  the  hunter,  but  diey 
are  more  than  offset  by 
the  li\'es  it  saves  and  the 
hunting  accidents  it  pre- 
wnts. 

It  also  presents  new 
challenges  for  the  hunter, 
ones  diat  seasons  of  expe- 
rience with  his  favtirite 
game  will  help  him  meet. 
Its  requirement  forces 
him  to  smdy  his  quarry  in 
greater  depdi,  attempt  to 
better  understand  its 
habits,  its  senses,  its  naai- 
ral  wariness,  an^l  its  reac- 
tions to  danger.  He  must, 
of  necessity,  kntnv  his 
i.]uarr>'  better. 

The  wearing  of  the 
orange  will  not  only  save 
lix'es;  over  die  years  it  will  make  good 
hunters  better  ones.      EH 

Bob  Gooch  IS  an  outdoor  newspaper  columnist 
and  author  of  several  books  on  hunting  and  f  ish- 
ing.  He  lives  in  Troy,  near.  Charlotte sville. 


exhilnt 
of  the  time, 
length  of 
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Trapper 


by  Don  SliLimaker 


What  is  the 
lure  of  trap- 
ping? Don 
Shumaker  tries 
to  articulate  the 
reasons  he 
traps  season 
after  season. 


My  left  hipboot  had  at  least 
two  inches  of  ice-cold 
swamp  water  in  it  and 
my  back  felt  as  it  it  would  snap  like  a 
brittle  twig  at  any  moment.  The  two 
large  beavers  and  one  otter  in  my  pack- 
basket  would  weigh  close  to  100 
pounds.  And  die  truck  was  at  least  a 
c^uarter  of  a  mile  away. 


I  foimcl  a  large  beaver-felled  tree, 
sat  down,  and  leaned  back  against  die 
bank  to  ease  the  pressure  off  the  pack- 
straps  diat  were  cutting  grooves  in  my 
shoulders.  Wliy  would  a  42-yearold 
man  subject  himself  to  such  pain  for  a 
pack  loac^  of  fur  that  would  fetch 
maybe  $30  on  tociay's  depresseci  ftir 
market.'' 


Wliile  pondering  diat  quesrion,  a 
brace  of  wood  ducks  came  whistling  in 
and  made  a  splash  landing  on  the 
pond  within  30  feet  of  where  I  sat 
They  put  on  c]uite  a  show  of  feeding  for 
several  minutes  and  then  drifted  down 
the  swamp.  I  chuckleci  to  myself  and 
answerecl  my  previous  cjuestion.  I'm 
free  to  be  in  the  woods  and  swamps 
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where  there  are  no  telephones,  the 
closest  highway  is  tliree  miles  away, 
and  I'm  living  oti  nature's  bounty. 
Trapping  is  in  my  blood. 

My  tatlier  and  uncle  were  trappers 
and  began  to  teach  me  tlie  basics  of  die 
sport  more  than  three  deoides  ago.  Lit- 
tle did  they  know  (or  perhaps  they  dici) 
tliat  tliey  were  creating  an  "addict"  who 
would  follow  die  lure  of  die  trapline  for 
a  lifetime.  Tlie  trapline  trail  eventually 
leci  me  to  odier  traplines  in  Nebraska, 
Montana,  Colorado,  Arizona  and 
New  Mexico. 

Fond  memories  of  those  far-flung 
western  traplines  will  remain  widi  me 
forever.  But  die  most  vivid  memories 
of  trapping  go  back  to  a  Virginia  coun- 
try boy  catching  his  first  muskrat  in 
Charlton's  Pond  in  Buckingham 
County,  or  pulling  his  first  silky,  dark 
mink  from  the  leaf-stained  waters  of 
Peyton  Creek.  Once  you're  hooked  on 
trapping,  you're  generally  hooked  for 
life . 

Trapping  is  a  sport  of  skill.  The 
successful  trapper  must  have  die  ability 
to  predict  exacdy  where  the  furbearer 
he  intends  to  trap  will  travel;  there  is 
no  margin  for  error.  He  has  to  know 
widiin  an  inch  where  a  fox  or  bobcat 
will  place  its  foot,  or  exacdy  where  a 
beaver,  muskrat  or  otter  will  be  swim- 
ming in  a  stream,  pond  or  marsh.  The 
trapper  must  know  what  the  animal 
eats,  where  they  den,  when  diey  mate 
and  how  they  travel  when  in  search  of 
food  or  mates.  I  have  hunted  big  game 
animals  over  much  of  North  America, 
and  I've  done  a  bit  of  fishing  in  my 
time,  and  there  is  no  doubt  in  my 
mind  that  trapping  is  the  most  chal- 
lenging of  all  outdoor  sports.  Perhaps 
it  is  that  supreme  challenge  of  having 
to  be  an  accomplishcLl  woodsman  diat 
prompts  many  of  us  to  trap. 

Trapping  is  also  a  spoit  requiring 
hard  work  and  die  fortitude  to  widi- 
stand  some  amount  of  unpleasantries. 
Once  die  traps  are  set,  the  trapper  is 
bound  by  law  (and  conscience)  to 
check  them  and  remow  any  n^apped 
animals  every  24  hours,  regardless  ot 
weather  or  other  factors.  I  have  spent 
some  truly  miserable  days  on  the 


trapline,  but  over  the 
years  the  days  of  sleet, 
rain  and  frozen  body 
parts  are  overshadowed 
by  sunny  days  and  packs 
full  t:)f  silky  fur. 

Trappers  and  land- 
owners have  good  work- 
ing relationships  as  a 
rule.  The  trapper  per- 
forms a  service  for  the 
landowner  by  removing 
pesky  or  troublesome  crit- 
ters such  as  muskrats  in 
farm  ponds,  beavers  that 
build  dams  and  flood 
crops,  raccoons  that  eat 
most  anydiing,  or  coyotes 
that  develop  an  expensive 
taste  for  mutton.  It's  die 
ideal  situation,  die  land- 
owner gets  rid  of  a  prob- 
lem  for  usually  no 
expense,  and  the  trapper 
has  a  place  to  trap.  I  have 
trapped  on  many  large 
faniis  and  estates  where 
no  hunting  c>r  fishing  was 
allowed,  but  after  per- 
forming well  for  the 
landowner,  was  invited  to 
come  hunt  or  fish  (my 
hunting  buddies  turncLl 
green  with  envy  on  sever- 
al such  instances). 

In  recent  years,  Vir- 
ginia and  t)rher  states 
along  the  eastern  sea- 
board have  been  plagucLl 
widi  outbreaks  of  rabies, 
distemper  and  parvt^. 
The  rabies  epidemic  in 
particular  has  thrown 
quite  a  scare  into  folks 
throughout  the  Com- 
nn)nwealth.  Trappers 
have  aided  Ix^th  the 
Department  of  Game  & 
Inland  Fisheries  and  pri- 
vate landowners  in  deal- 
ing widi  diis  problem.  Trappers  lia\'e 
utilized  dieir  talents  to  remow  poten- 
tially elangerous  furbearers  (primarily 
skunk  and  raccoons)  from  urban  areas 
where  trapping  actixities  are  non-exis- 


tent. Also,  by  harwsring  turbearers  on 
tarmlands  that  are  near  cities,  the 
chances  ot  diseases  continuing  to 
spread  are  lessened. 

The  bea\'er  populatit)n  in  die  Old 
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"Trapping  is  a  sport  of 
skill.  The  successful 
trapper  must  have  the 
ability  to  predict  exactly 
where  the  furbearer  he 
intends  to  trap  will 
travel;  there  is  no  margin 
for  error.  He  has  to 
know  within  an  inch 
where  a  fox  or  bobcat 
will  place  its  foot,  or 
exactly  where  a  beaver, 
muskrat  or  otter  will  be 
swimming  in  a  stream, 
pond  or  marsh." 
Left:  Photo  (7)1 
M.D.  Johnson. 
Bottom  left:  Photo  by 
Don  Shumaker. 
Right:  Photo  b^i  Keith 
Sutton. 


Dominion  has  literally  exploded  in  the 
past  20  years  and  trappers  have 
worked  diligently  to  control  them, 
even  though  prices  paid  for  beaver 
pelts  have  never  been  great.  When  die 
beavers  first  started  making  a  come- 
back, most  folks  wantecH  them  left 
alone,  but  soon  the  industrious  critters 
began  to  spread  rapidly  and  set  up 
housekeeping  in  areas  where  there 
simply  was  no  room  for  them. 
Although  I  have  trapped  hundreds  of 
beavers,  I  iiever  attenipt  to  remove  all 
of  the  beavers  from  any  area  unless 
absolutely  necessary.  TTie  ponds  tliat 
beavers  build  are  virtual  wildlife 
havens.  With  beaver  ponds  and 
swamps  come  otters,  ducks,  muskrats, 
turtles  and  frogs.  Some  of  the  best 
chain  pickerel  fishing  I've  ever  ex- 
perienceci  was  found  iri  the  huge 
beaver  swamps  or  "flows"  that  sur- 
round the  Richmond  area. 

During  a  period  from  the  mid-70' s 
tlirough  die  mid-80' s,  prices  for  raw 
fur  reached  all-rime  highs.  Naturally, 
when  big  bucks  enter  the  picture,  any 
business  or  sport  that's  involved  will 
attract  a  percentage  of  the  "bad  ele- 


ments." Widi  a  red  fox  pelt  bringing 
up  to  $60,  a  lot  of  "wannabe"  trappers 
popped  out  of  the  woodwork.  Wlien 
muskrats  were  bringing  $5-10,  the 
marshes  and  streams  were  sometimes 
crawling  with  overnight  trapping 
"wonciers."  Houndsmen  who  ran  fox 
and  raccoon  panicked,  arid  swore  that 
the  trappers  would  decimate  die  popu- 
lations and  cripple  their  houncis  by 
catching  them  in  traps  while  hunting. 
Tliere  were  wrongs  and  false  accusa- 
tions on  both  sides.  But  as  always,  the 
inevitable  happened . . .  the  ftir  market 
crashed  and  die  trappers  ranks  again 
shrank  to  several  hundred  dyed-in-die- 
wool  trappers  who  will  always  trap. 
These  are  the  fellows  who  follow  die 
lure,  not  the  dollar. 

Trapping  is  not  for  everyone,  and 
I  guess  that's  as  it  should  be.  Tliere 
have  been  times  I  swore  I'd  cjuit  .  .  . 
like  die  time  I  tell  in  over  my  lieaci  in 
the  AppcMiiattox  River  on  a  frosty  Jan- 
uary day.  Or  die  time  I  was  bitten  by  a 
trappeci  animal,  spent  nearly  a  week  in 
the  hospital  and  listened  to  a  doctor 
threatening  to  amputate  one  of  my  fin- 
gers. When  1  look  at  a  current  raw  ftir 


price  sheet  and  see  what  projected  fijr 
prices  are  for  this  coming  season,  I 
may  even  tell  someone  that  I  don't 
think  I'll  trap  this  year.  But  come  fall, 
when  die  leaves  begin  to  turn,  the  frost 
lies  heavy  on  die  ground  and  die  geese 
are  headed  South,  you're  apt  to  find 
me  poking  around  my  old  trapping 
grounds.  If  you  tag  along  with  me, 
you'll  catch  my  eyes  scanning  the  dusty 
or  muddy  roads  for  die  tracks  of  bob- 
cat and  fox.  And  if  we  happen  to 
encounter  a  beaver  pond,  you'll  notice 
that  I  just  have  to  stop  and  nose 
around  a  bit. 

The  lure  of  the  trapline  is  irre- 
sistible .  .  .  and  trapping  is  in  my 
blood.      D 

Don  Shumaker  is  a  freelance  ii;riter, 
hunter,  trapper  and  big  game  guide  who 
lives  in  Dillwyn. 

More  About  Trapping 

For  diose  who  may  be  interested 
in  learning  more  about  trapping, 
how  to  trap  and  where  trapping  sup- 
plies can  be  purchased,  contact: 

Virginia  Trappers  Association 

Joe  Brescia,  President 

21 32  Shipyard  Rd. 

Chesapeake,  VA.  23323 

Phone  (804)  487-1 766 

or 

Randy  Colvin, 

Rt.  l,Boxl09, 

GordonsviUe,  VA  22942 

(703)832-5914 

The  Virginia  Trappers  Associa- 
tion is  dedicated  to  preserving  our 
right  to  trap,  promote  ethical  trap- 
ping, the  enhancement  of 
trapper/landowner  relations  and 
helping  those  who  wish  to  learn  the 
sport  of  trapping.  The  association 
hosts  several  workshops  each  year 
and  holds  an  annual  convention 
where  demonstrations  on  all  phases 
of  trapping  are  given.  Trapper  supply 
dealers  are  on  hand  to  sell  trapping 
equipment.  Included  in  die  member- 
ship dues  is  a  monthly  trapping  mag- 
azine. 
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A  Roadside  Hunt 


by  Claire  Powell 


he  hunters  were  out  early  that 

morning.  The  sun  was  just 

breaking  through  the  early 

morning  mist  in  Hanover  Ct>unty  as 

tliey  piled  out  ot  tlie  pickup  truck. 

Witli  cries  of  delight,  several  ot  the 
young  hunters  spotted  the  first  signs  of 
their  quarry.  They  Cjuickly  began 
pulling  on  their  hoots,  gloves,  and 
blaze  orange  vests.  But  the  gloves  were 
nc:)t  wool  or  leatlier  shooting  gloves. 
They  were  bright  yellow  Playtex  Living 
Rubber  Gloves.  Tlie  vests  were  not  L. 
L  Bean  Goose  Down  Specials;  but, 
rather,  plastic  highway  department 
issue  tie-ons.  And  instead  of  guns, 
bows,  or  fishing  poles,  the  hunters  car- 
ried rakes,  sticks,  and  bright  orange 
bags.  Tlieir  c]uarry?  Broken  glass  tliat 
can  slice  a  person's  hands  to  ribbons 
like  the  fangs  of  a  wild  boar,  6'pack 
rings  that  can  choke  as  tightly  as  a 
Burmese  Python,  and  rotting  debris 
with  an  ocior  worse  than  a  defensive 
skunk.  In  a  word,  TRASH! 

Wliat  started  out  as  one  person's 
stroll  down  the  country  road  by  his 
home  had  blossomeci  into  a  three-fam- 
ily massive  cleanup  effort.  Wlien  Dee 
Smart  went  out  to  get  a  little  exercise 
one  winter  afternoon,  he  did  not  find 
the  bleakness  of  tlie  cold,  cloudy  day  at 
all  depressing.  Wliat  he  did  find  irritat- 
ing was  the  oppressing  amount  of 
garbage  spread  along  the  two-mile 
stretch  of  road  that  winds  from  the  7- 
1 1  Store  on  Highway  30,  through  "Pic- 
turesque Old  Town  Doswell,"  to 
Highway  1 .  After  commenting  on  it  to 
a  couple  of  neighbors,  he  decided  to 
take  action.  He  organized  die  neigh- 
bors, and  witliin  a  montli  they  were 
ready  to  launch  their  attack.  After  a  full 
day  of  tramping,  bending,  and  bearing 
the  brush,  the  coalition  of  three  adults 
and  four  children  had  40  flill  game 
bags  dotting  tine  side  of  the  road.  And 
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A  special  group  of  "hunters  " 

is  taking  to  the  roads  of  the 

state  in  an  effort  to  protect 

xmldlife  and  the  beauty 

of  Virginia  '5  countryside. 


the  cuA'y  roaci  was  beginning  to  look 
like  her  shapely  self  again— truly  a  tro- 
phy to  behold! 

But  what  does  garbage  have  to  do 
witli  wildlife?  And  why  have  an  article 
on  trash-picking  in  a  wildlife  maga- 
zine? Well,  for  one  tiling,  in  addition 
to  the  28  bags  of  glass  bottles,  four  bags 
of  aluminum  cans,  various  old  shoes, 
tires,  beer  cartons,  etc,  we  also  found 
the  tracks  and  sign  of  fox,  deer,  and 
rabbits,  and  tlie  remains  of  a  airkey 
vulture,  two  oppossums,  and  a  sqtiir- 
rel.  No  eloubt  some  of  those  critters 
had  found  the  roadside  snacks  of  par- 
tially eaten  Big  Macs  and  wann,  flat 
beer  irresistible.  With  tliese  delicacies 
drawing  tliem  to  the  road,  it  is  easy  to 
see  how  die  animals  met  their  fate- 
head  in  bag  and  tail  under  rire.  The 
vulaire  and  perhaps  some  odiers  most 


likely  ran  into  the  same  problem  while 
feasting  on  die  ex-feasters.  Our  garbage 
draws  wildlife  to  the  road  like  a  magnet 
and  leaves  it  there  for  the  maggots. 

It  is  not  just  die  cars  diat  do  die 
killing.  E\'ery  year  hundreds  oi  birds 
and  small  mammals  are  found  tangled 
in  plastic  6-pack  rings.  Odier  animals 
accidentally  eat  plastic  bags  while  try- 
ing to  get  diat  last  lick  of  special  sauce. 
A  polystyrene  diet  is  not  \'er\'  high  in 
nutrients  and  die  blockage  it  causes  is 
usually  fatal. 

In  addition  to  all  the  problems 
diat  litter  causes  for  wildlife,  the  en\'i- 
ronment,  and  people;  let's  face  it— it's 
just  plain  UGLY!  How  can  we  really 
enjoy  die  sight  of  a  majestic  buck  slip- 
ping through  die  brush  if  we  have  to 
view  him  dirough  a  frame  of  whiskey 
botdes  and  paper  cups? 

We  can  all  pitch  in  to  improve  die 
picture.  The  Virginia  Department  of 
Transportation  (VDOT)  is  in  charge 
of  something  called  the  "Adopt-a- 
Highway  Program."  Widi  nearly  5,000 
groups  responsible  for  over  1 1 ,000 
miles,  dieir  blue  signs  have  been  pop- 
ping up  like  bachelor  buttons  all  o\'er 
the  state.  Any  organization,  group,  or 
individual  can  accept  the  responsibility 
k)r  a  stretch  of  road.  VDOT  pro\'ides 
orange  safety  vests  anci  plenty  of 
garbage  bags.  They  even  pick  up  die 
quarry  after  it  has  been  bagged.  All  die 
hunters  have  to  do  is  have  a  fruitful 
hunt,  and  diat  is  not  too  difficult!  So 
why  not  form  your  own  "highway 
hunt  club"  and  join  the  fun? 

Any  Citizen  or  group  can  contact 
their  closest  VDOT  office  for  more  infor- 
mation on  hou^  they  can  adopt  a  highway 
of  their  own.     D 

Claire  Powell  is  a  rural  mail  carrier  livinj^  in 
Doswell  who  sees  plenly  oj  irash  Imin.t;  the'  roads 
oj  her  route. 
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Escorted  f'^|  VDG/F  staff.  Governor  L.  Douf^las 
Wilder  watched  hald  eagles  soar  along  the  ]ames 
River  in  August;  photo  h)"  Lee  Walker 

An  Eagle  Watch 

Someone  in  the  boat  points  up- 
wards. You  look  quickly;  tlie  eagle 
may  at  any  second  sink  into  the  trees. 
Sky,  shifting  leaves,  dead  branches  jut- 
ting c^ut,  nothing.  Tlien  you  see  her; 
six  feet  of  feather,  muscle  anc4  hollow 
bones  move  her  in  a  perfect  arc.  Tliere 
is  a  suspension  of  tliought,  momentary 
but  complete;  a  good  emptiness. 

It  was  to  see  and  feel  such  things 
that  on  August  21  st  Governor  L  Dou- 
glas Wilder  and  Secretary  of  Naairal 
Resources  Elizabeth  Haskell  traveled  a 
shallow  stretch  of  the  James  from  the 
new  federal  refuge  for  bald  eagles  tc^ 
Flowerdew  Hundred.  The  trip  was  a 
success,  over  20  eagles  were  sighted 
and  according  to  those  who  accompa- 
nied him,  the  Governor  seemed 
moved  and  impressed.  Upon  landing 
at  Flowerdew,  Governor  Wilder 
praised  the  Game  Department  for  its 
efforts  in  restoring  die  state's  badly  dec- 
imated eagle  population.  He  then 
thanked  Flowerdew  Hundred's 
owner,  David  Harrison,  for  his  great 
help  in  preserving  eagle  habitat  along 
the  river.  The  Governor  also  said  that 
he  plans  to  accompany  groups  of 
young  people  on  future  trips  to  the 
refuge.  In  spite  of  what  he  called 
"down  times,"  Governor  Wilder 
stressecl  the  importance  of  planning 
and  builciing  more  wildlife  refuges 
throughout  the  state.  —  Sarah  White 


A  Sporting  Christmas  Gift 


\A/^y  riot  give  a  Sporting 
V  V  Clays  Gift  Certificate  for 
Christmas?  Give  the  shotgun 
enthusiast  in  your  family  a  cer- 
tificate for  one  round  of  sport- 
ing clays  at  the  Department  of 
Game  and  Inland  Fisheries' 
sporting  clays  range  at  Amelia 
Wildlife  Management  Area. 
The  11  clay  target  shooting  sta- 
tions at  the  range  test  the  skills 
of  the  huitter  in  various  hunting 
simulated  situations,  from 
ducks  to  quail  to  doves  and  rab- 
bits. It's  the  shooting  sport  of 
the  90s  and  it's  great  fun! 


Send  your  check  for  $20  for 
an  adult  gift  certificate,  or  $10 
for  a  youth  certificate  made  out 
to  the  Treasurer  of  Virginia  and 
send  it  to  Virginia  Department 
of  Game  and  Inland  Fisheries, 
Attn:  Sporting  Clays,  P.O.  Box 
11104,  Richmond,  VA  23230- 
1104.  Note:  Reservations  are 
required  and  will  be  made  on  a 
first-come,  first-served  basis.  To 
make  a  reservation,  call  the 
Game  Department  at  804/367- 
8464  or  804/367-1000. 
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A  Venison  Holiday  Dinner 


Whetlier  you  are  an  experienced 
hunter  or  a  friend  who  reaps 
the  rewards  of  a  hunting  trip,  there  is 
notliing  more  festive  you  could  serve 
tor  your  holiday  dinner  tlian  venison. 
TTie  following  menu  includes  a  deer 
roast  and  a  mincemeat  pie  made  from 
ground  venison. 

MENU 

Hot  Cheese  Dip 

Shogun  Venison  Roast 

Sweet  Potato/Apple  Bake 

Cranberry  Mousse 

Venison  Mincemeat 

Venison  Mincemeat  Pie 

HOT  CHEESE  DIP 
1  and  1/2  lbs.  to  2  lbs.  Swiss  or  Mt)n' 
terey  Jack  cheese 

1  can  (10  and  1/2  ounces)  white  sauce 
or  make  your  own 

1/2  can  (4  ounces)  diced  green  chilies 
Grate  cheese  and  blend  with  white 
sauce  and  chilies.  Place  mixture  in  a 
casserole  and  put  in  a  325  degree  oven. 
Heat  for  15  minutes;  stir  and  bake 
another  15  minutes.  Remove  from 
casserole  and  place  in  a  fondue  pot  or 
chafing  dish  and  keep  warm  over  low 
heat.  Serve  with  tortilla  or  com  chips. 

SHOGUN  VENISON  ROAST 

2  to  3  pound  deer,  elk  or  moose  roast 

3  large  white  turnips,  peeled  and  cut 
into  quarters 

1/2  pound  snow  peas,  left  whole 

1   package  (7/8  ounce)  mushroom 

gravy  mix 

3/4  cup  water 

1/4  cup  sherry 

1/8  teaspoon  garlic  powder 

1  tablespoon  soy  sauce 

Preheat  oven  to  350  degrees.  Place 
roast  in  a  large  (14  x  20'inch)  oven 
cooking  bag  and  place  in  a  2-inch  deep 
roasting  pan.  Place  turnip  pieces  and 


by  Joan  Cone 

snow  peas  around  roast.  In  a  small 
bowl,  combine  mushroc^m  gravy  mix 
witl^  water,  sherry,  garlic  powcJer  and 
soy  sauce;  mix  well.  Pour  gravy  mLxture 
over  roast  in  bag.  Close  bag  witli  nylon 
tie  and  make  6  1/2-inch  slits  in  top. 
Roast  for  1  to  1  and  1/4  hours.  Check 
vegetables  half  way  through  cooking. 
When  they  are  tencier,  remove  from 
bag  with  a  slotted  spoon  and  keep 
wami.  Close  bag  and  continue  cook- 
ing until  internal  temperature  of  roast 
reaches  1 80  degrees.  Serve  gravy  in  bag 
witli  sliced  venison.  (Serves  4  to  6) 

SWEET  POTATO/APPLE  BAKE 
4  large  sweet  potatoes  (about  3-4 
pounds) 

2  large  tart  apples,  peeled  and  sliced 
1/2  cup  Riesling  or  Rhine  wine 
1/2  teaspoon  ground  cinnamon  1/2 
teaspoon  salt 

1/8  teaspoon  white  pepper 
4  tablespoons  butter  or  margarine 

Boil  potatoes  in  water  for  about  25 
minutes,  until  just  tender.  Cool;  peel 
and  cut  into  1/8  inch  slices.  Layer 
potatoes  and  apple  slices  in  a  well-but- 
tered casserole,  beginning  and  ending 
with  potatoes.  Combine  wine  and  sea- 
sonings. Add  to  casserole.  Dot  top 
witli  butter.  Cover  tighdy  and  bake  at 
350  degrees  for  20  minutes.  Remove 
cover  and  continue  baking  anotlier  20 
minutes.  (Serves  6  to  8) 

CRANBERRY  MOUSSE 
1  cup  cranberry  juice  ct)cktail 
1   package  (3  ounces)  raspberry  fla- 
vored gelatin 

1   can  (16  ounces)  wht)le  cranberry 
sauce 
1  cup  heavy  cream,  whipped 

In  a  saucepan,  heat  cranberry  juice 
to  boiling;  stir  in  raspberry  gelatin  imtil 
dissolved.  Stir  in  cranberry  sauce. 
Chill  until  mixture  is  diickened.  Fold 


in  whipped  cream  and  pcuir  into  serv- 
ing bowl  or  mold.  Chill  until  firm. 
(Serves  6  to  8) 

VENISON  MINCEMEAT 

1  pound  ground  deer,  elk  or  moose 
meat 

2  pounds  apples,  peeled,  cored  and 
chopped 

1/4  pound  butter  or  niargarine 

2  cups  white  sugar 

2  cups  packed  brown  sugar 

8  ounces  raisins 

5  ounces  currants 

1  and  l/2cups  sweet,  fresh  cider 
1/2  cup  apple  cider  vinegar 

2  teaspoons  salt 

2  teaspoons  nutmeg 

2  teaspoons  ground  cloves 

3  teaspoons  cinnamon 

2  teaspoons  mace 

3  tablespoons  brandy 

Combine  all  ingredients,  except 
brandy,  in  a  large,  deep  ketde  and  boil 
slowly,  uncovered,  tor  2  hours.  After 
mixture  cools,  add  brandy.  Pour 
mincemeat  into  jars  or  plastic  contain- 
ers and  freeze  until  ready  to  use. 
(Makes  2  cjuarts  or  2  pies) 

VENISON  MINCEMEAT  PIE 

1  recipe  double  pie  crust 

4  to  5  cups  venison  mincemeat 

2  tablespoons  ice-cold  water 

1  tablespoon  granulated  sugar 

Preheat  oven  to  425  degrees.  Line 
a  9-inch  pie  plate  with  half  the  pie 
dough;  fill  with  mincemeat.  Cover 
widi  remaining  crust;  seal  and  crimp 
edges.  To  glaze,  brush  the  top  with 
water  and  sprinkle  witlisugar.  Cut  sev- 
eral steam  vents,  using  a  sharp  paring 
knife.  Bake  at  425  degrees  ior  20  min- 
utes. Reduce  oven  temperaaire  to  350 
degrees  and  continue  baking  for  about 
30  to  35  minutes  longer  until  pastry  is 
golden.  (Makes  8  servings)  D 
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By  Lynda  Richardson 


Photo  Tips 


Buck  Fever 


"G 


runt .  .  .,  f^Tiint ..."  There  it 
was  again!  I  could  hear  him 
hut  where  was  that  rascali*  The  sun  had 
started  its  evening  descent  as  I  moved 
slowly  tlirough  die  tall  brush  trying  to 
pinpcnnt  his  calls.  Gitzo  tripod  slung 
over  one  shoulder  and  Canon  T'90 
camera  witli  a  500mm  H.5  over  the 
otlier,  I  watched  die  diick  scrub  to  my 
left.  About  20  yarcis  away,  I  saw  the 
limbs  shake  slighdy  and  widi  a  huge 
"GRUNT,"  a  large  brown  body  leaped 
into  die  air.  Oh  man!  He  was  a  big 
one. 

Apparendy,  the  large  buck  was  fol- 
lowing a  doe  through  heavy  cover  and 
she  didn't  appear  to  be  slowing  clown. 
By  watching  die  movement  oi  vegeta- 
tion in  the  clirection  of  die  sounds,  I 
could  follow  the  action.  It  seemeci  the 
doe  was  leaciing  the  buck  away. 

Hmmmm.  I  knew  they  hadn't 
scented  me  because  die  wind  had  been 
blowing  lighdy  in  my  face  during  my 
whole  approach.  Maybe  diey'd  head 
back  diis  way.  Since  the  tripod  was  get- 
ting heavy,  I  set  it  down,  locked  my 
lens  into  die  tripod  head  and  pointed 
it  to  die  spot  I'd  seen  die  leaping  buck. 
Standing  c^uietly,  camera  ready,  I 
strained  to  hear  die  buck's  call,  but 
diere  was  nothing.  Since  his  voice  was 
still  fresh  in  my  mind,  I  thought  it 
woulci  be  fun  to  practice  a  few  of  diose 
bizarre  grunts.  "Gmnt . . .  grunt . . .  ?" 
Wlio  would  ever  believe  such  a  soimd 
could  come  out  of  a  deer? 

I  happily  gmnteci  away  as  I  sur- 
veyed my  surroundings.  The  thick 
brush  growing  in  diat  swampy  moun- 
tain meaciow  was  ideal  cover  for  ani- 
mals wanting  to  use  this  expansive 
area.  As  I  tired  of  gmnting,  I  noticed  a 
litde  wren  ftissing  about  nearby.  I  fig- 
ured he  was  yelling  at  me  until  a  move- 
ment on  my  left  starded  me.  Slowly,  I 
turned  anci  my  heart  shot  to  my  diroat. 
Lirge  brown  eyes  met  mine.  Before 
me,  just  1 5  feet  away,  stood  the  most 
beautifid  white-tailed  buck  Vd  ever 
seen. 


He  seemed  calm,  yet  curious.  Ears 
perked  forward,  head  held  high,  he 
casually  perused  die  area.  It  started  to 
dawn  on  me  that  he  was  looking  for 
"die  odier  buck."  My  gmnting  must 
have  been  pretty  audientic. 

Now  was  die  chance  I'd  waited 
for,  but  my  camera  seemed  miles  away. 
Slowly,  I  moved  my  hands  toward  it. 
Inching  my  eye  to  the  viewfinder,  I 
reached  die  shutter  release  ancl  turned 
the  lens  towards  the  buck.  As  I 
focused,  a  panic  surged  widiin  me  as  I 
realized  he  was  too  close.  I  couldn't 
focus  die  lens!  Watching  him,  I  care- 
ftiUy  picked  up  die  tripod  and  tried  to 
back  away,  but  the  brush  grabbed  my 
tripod  legs  and  fought  my  retreat.  Fran- 
tically trying  to  remain  calm,  I  pulled 
and  tugged  until  I  had  backed  up 
enough  to  get  him  in  focus.  The  buck 
stood  patiendy  waiting. 

In  Virginia,  mid-November  to 
mici-Deceniber  seems  to  be  the  best 
time  for  photographing  big  bucks.  It's 
breeding  season  (also  called  rutting 
season  or  the  rut)  and  bucks  are  on  the 
prowl  for  receptive  does.  Since  deer 
can  be  found  all  over  Virginia,  I'd  rec- 
ommend starting  your  search  in  our 
national  and  state  parks.  Here,  die  ani- 
mals are  not  usually  hunted  and  view 


people  as  nondireatening.  This  makes 
diem  much  easier  to  approach. 

Usually  a  field  or  meadow  is  a 
good  place  to  start  looking.  I  pick  out 
areas  during  die  day  and  search  diem 
for  deer  sign.  During  die  rut,  bucks 
will  tear  bark  off  trees  with  their  anders 
and  dig  "scrapes"  in  die  eardi.  Watch 
for  diese  signs  as  well  as  tracks  and 
droppings.  If  an  area  looks  promising, 
I  return  at  dawn  or  dusk,  binoculars  in 
hand,  and  survey  the  location.  During 
diis  time,  deer  will  come  out  to  feed 
and  I  can  pick  and  choose  the  deer  I 
want  to  photograph. 

Once  I've  chosen  a  subject,  I'll  get 
all  my  gear  ready  and  then  begin  a  slow 
approach.  I  recommend  moving  in  a 
zig-zag  pattern,  because  advancing 
directly  towarcis  an  animal  usually 
makes  him  uneasy.  Act  nonchalant 
and  avoid  eye  contact.  Staring  at  an 
animal  is  direatening  to  diem,  so  I  use 
sideward  glances  to  keep  my  quarry  in 
sight.  I  study  the  deer's  reaction  as  I  get 
closer.  Is  he  moving  away?  Does  he 
seem  alamied?  If  so,  I'll  stop  and  give 
him  some  room.  Sometimes  I  can 
attract  a  large  buck  by  making  "batde" 
noises.  Rattling  anders  against  one 
another  can  sound  like  a  fight  for  pos- 
session of  a  doe.  As  bucks  are  oppor- 
timistic,  this  will  bring  curious  suitors 
in  to  see  if  diey  can  steal  die  doe  or  at 
least  get  in  on  the  action. 

During  the  breeding  season,  a 
buck  can  be  a  ciangerous  animal. 
Watch  the  animal  for  signs  diat  you 
might  be  getting  too  close.  If  he  holds 
his  ears  back  or  raises  die  hair  on  his 
shoulders,  watch  out,  because  you  are 
too  close.  Sometimes,  he  will  stomp  a 
foot  and  snort.  Now  you  are  really  too 
close,  so  hack  away  quickly!  Be  aware 
diat  diere  are  probably  does  nearby 
that  he  is  guarciing.  Avoid  getting 
between  him  and  diese  does.  Respect 
his  space.  Finding  a  big  buck  is  not 
easy,  but  fireciuent  Virginia's  parks  anci 
your  chances  will  be  greater,  and  you'll 
be  safer.  Wear  blaze  orange— anci 
watch  where  you  grunt.     D 


Habitat 


Beautyberry 

By  Nancy  Hugo 

It's  die  purple  part  of  November 
that  I  love  most.  Purple  asters, 
pokeherries,  and  beautyberries  shin- 
ing in  the  gold  light  of  November 
make  me  want  to  blow  horns,  sing 
praises,  clap  hands.  Sure,  Novem- 
ber is  brown  and  gold,  but  it's  lumi- 
nescent lavender,  too.  To  me,  purple 
and  gold  are  to  November  as  red 
and  green  are  to  December,  but 
altliough  everybody  kiiows  die  red 
in  December  is  holly  berries,  some 
oi  No\'ember's  best  purples  are  rela- 
rix'ely  unknown. 

Prepare  to  know  the  beautyberry 
because,  among  purple-lovers,  it's 
die  creme  de  la  crenie  (or  maybe  die 
plum  de  la  plum).  I  hope  die  color  in 
the  photograph  diat  illustrates  this 
arricle  is  accurate  because  I've  tried 
before  to  capmre  die  color  of  beauty- 
berry fruit  in  words  and  never 
diought  I  succeeded.  Here's  my  best 
shot:  Beautyberries  are  the  color  of 
Easter  eggs  the  minute  you  take 
them  out  of  a  cup  of  purple  dye. 
Think  of  them  as  luminescent  laven- 
der or  a  shiny  bright  violet.  Tliey'rc 
one  of  the  most  unusual  and  beauti- 
ful purples  in  nature,  and  once 
you've  seen  diem  in  the  wild  youW 
never  forget  them. 

Beautyberries  grt)w  in  die  leaf  axils 
of  a  native  shmb  that  is  abc:)Ut  3-8  feet 
tall.  Each  berry  is  only  about  the  size  of 
a  BB,  but  massed  in  marshmallow- 
sized  clusters  aroimd  the  shrub's  grey 
stems,  these  clusters  are  not  just 
showy,  they're  spectacular.  Beautyber- 
ry's  deciduous  leaves  are  about  3-6 
inches  long,  and  they  grow  c:)pposite 
each  odier  on  the  stem.  They're  a  light 
green  in  spring  and  summer,  yellow  in 
the  fall.  As  diey  get  older,  diese  yellow 
leaves  have  a  tendenc7  to  droop  like 


Bcuulybcrry;  photos  by  Hal  lloruii; 

hounds'  ears  beside  die  berry  clusters, 
and  I'm  always  happy  when  diey  final- 
ly fall  off,  leaving  the  shrub  clothed 
only  in  purple  berries. 

Beautyberry' s  botanical  name  is 
Callicarpa  americana,  and  it's  die  only 
Callicarpa  native  to  this  country.  In 
Virginia,  you'll  find  it  growing  wild 
t)nly  in  die  eastern  diird  of  the  suite  (it's 
native  to  the  Southeast),  but  you 
should  be  able  to  grow  it  successfully 
in  odier  parts  of  the  state.  The  shrub 


typically  grows  in  woodland  open- 
ings and  along  die  edges  of  woods, 
and  if  you  want  to  try  diis  shrub  in 
your  wildife  garden,  you'll  find  diat 
it  will  do  fine  in  eidier  full  sun  or 
part  shade  (you'll  get  more  berries 
growing  it  in  full  sun  dian  you  will 
grcming  it  in  part  shade). 

Let  me  back  up  and  say  you  do 
want  to  grow  diis  shmb  in  your 
wildife  garden,  beoiuse  not  only  are 
its  fruits  eye-oitching  and  ornamen- 
tal, birds  love  them.  Catbirds, 
mockingbirds,  robins,  and  brown 
dirashers  are  among  the  principal 
beautyberry'  goumiands.  Try  aick- 
ing  beautyberry  into  a  mixed  shrub 
border  or  into  a  hedgerow.  If  you 
don't  have  a  hedgerow  or  shrub 
border,  you  might  even  try  growing 
beautyberry  in  a  flower  bed  because 
you  can  keep  die  shrub  small  by 
pRining  if  you  want  to.  Beautyberry 
has  tiny  pinkish  lavender  flowers  in 
die  summer,  and  I  particularly  love 
seeing  diem  bloom  near  our  native 
pink  phlox.  Phlox  paniculata.  Beau- 
tyberry will  grow  in  most  any  soil, 
but  in  die  coldest  parts  of  die  state 
you  may  find  diat  winter  kills  your 
shrubs  to  die  ground.  Not  to  worr\'. 
Tliey  should  re-emerge  from  living 
roots  in  the  spring,  and  you'll  still 
have  berries,  because  beautyberry 
blooms  and  fruits  on  new  growdi. 

There  are  also  hardier  beautyber- 
ries from  odier  parts  of  die  worid-Calli- 
carpa  dichotoma  and  Callicarpa  japoni- 
ca  are  two  of  diem,  but  if  you're  partial 
to  native  shrubs  you'll  want  to  stick 
widi  Callicarpa  americana.  Aldiough 
my  own  preference  is  usually  for  native 
shrubs,  in  this  case  I  think  buying 
American  is  less  imporUint  dian  buy- 
ing purple.  Add  any  one  of  the  purple- 
fniited  Callicarpas  to  your  wildlife  gar- 
i^len  and  enjoy  close  up  one  of  die  best 
purples  November  has  to  offer.    D 
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Boat  Handling 

by  William  Antozzi,  Boating  Safety  Officer 


Whether  the  boat  is  a  1 6-foot  out- 
board or  a  40-foot  yacht,  boat 
handling  is  nothing  like  driving  a  car. 
The  big  difference  is  that  a  car  turns  at 
die  front  and  die  back  wheels  pretty 
much  follow  die  front  wheels.  Howev- 
er, die  force  which  directs  a  boat  is  at 
die  stem  and  die  vessel  revolves  at  or 
near  its  middle. 

Another  interesting  facet  of  boat 
handling  is  diat  operating  a  boat  is  sort 
ot  like  ciriving  a  car  in  reverse  on  ice. 
The  vessel  often  tencis  to  slide  sideways 
when  making  turns,  depending  upon 
die  vessel  speed,  tightness  of  the  turn 
and  the  force  and  influence  of  winds 
and  currents. 

An  important  diing  to  remember 
is  that  when  a  boat  is  moving  rapidly, 
die  screw  rotation  has  litde  effect  on 
sicieways  movement,  but  when  it  is 
going  slowly,  die  propeller  has  a  cieti- 
nite  influence  upon  side  to  side  move- 
ment. Most  propellers  (also  called 
props,  screws  or  wheels),  when 
observed  from  outside  the  boat  look- 
ing at  die  stem,  turn  clockwise  when 
going  forward  and  counter-clockwise 
when  backing.  The  effect  is  that  die 
stem  is  moved  to  starboard  when  the 
boat  goes  ahead  and  to  port  when  the 
boat  is  backed.  Tlie  side  to  side  swings 
of  the  stem  caused  by  propeller  force 
can  be  used  to  advantage  when  dock- 
ing or  leaving  a  dock  if  diose  character- 
istics are  taken  into  consie^eration  and 
used  to  implement  or  counteract  odier 
forces  such  as  wind,  current  or  inertia. 

Control  of  the  bow  is  basic  when 
docking  or  departing  from  a  dock.  If  a 
vessel  approaches  a  dock  when  the 
wind  is  blowing  from  the  direction  of 
the  dock,  control  is  easy.  The  boat 
should  approach  die  dock  at  a  sharp 


angle,  the  bow  made  fast  and  held 
diere  while  die  stem  is  swung  in  on  die 
starboard  side  by  going  slowly  ahead  or 
swung  to  the  port  by  slowly  backing 
down,  thus  using  propeller  force  tc:) 
move  the  stern  alongside.  Another 
niediod  is  to  secure  die  bow,  then  hop 
oft  with  a  stem  line  in  hand  and  just 
haul  die  stem  in  alongside  the  pier.  If 
the  wind  is  blowing  toward  die  dock, 
the  same  approach  should  be  used, 
hut  the  winci  will  usually  blow  the 
stern  in.  If  die  wind  is  coming  from 
either  die  left  or  right,  die  approach  to 
the  dc:)ck  should  be  a  sharp  (30  degree) 
angle  tc:)ward  the  wind,  then  tie  die 
bow  and  let  the  wind  bring  in  the 
stern.  Current  must  be  considered 
also,  but  most  vessels,  odier  than  deep 
draft,  are  more  affected  by  wind. 
Wlien  departing,  give  one  prolonged  4 
to  6  seccMid  blast  on  the  horn  or  wliis- 
de,  push  die  stem  out  dien  back  out 
while  slowly  releasing  the  bow  line. 

Wlien  an  approach  is  macie  to  a 
mooring  or  anchorage,  the  vessel 
should  be  headed  into  die  wind  for 
better  control.  A  ciownwind  approach 
can  be  disastrous  because  the  wind 
coulci  push  the  boat  past  die  mooring 
or  anchorage  and  if  die  vessel  is  made 
fast,  could  entangle  die  line  around  the 
prop-shafts. 

Some  yachts  and  odier  large  boats  are 
ec^uipped  with  bow  or  stem  dirusters, 
or  both,  which  control  vessels  in  tight 
spots.  TTiey  can  also  be  used  to  control 
rolling  in  hea\'y  seas. 

Vessels  widi  twin  screws,  one  of 
which  turns  clockwise  ancH  die  odier 
counter-clockwise,  can  be  steered  and 
ct:)ntrolled  by  engines  alone  if  the  md- 
ders  or  outdrives  are  straight  back. 
When  going  alieaci,  forward  thrust  on 


die  starboard  engine  and  reverse  thmst 
on  die  port  will  turn  the  boat  to  port, 
whereas  forward  thrust  on  the  port 
engine  and  reverse  on  the  starboard 
will  turn  her  to  starboard.  Wlien  die 
vessel  is  going  astern,  reverse  dirust  on 
the  starboard  and  forward  thrust  on 
the  port  engine  will  turn  the  boat  to 
port,  whereas  reverse  thrust  on  the 
port  engine  and  forward  thrust  on  the 
starboard  will  tuni  her  to  starboard. 
To  cement  this  idea  in  a  person's 
mind,  he  should  stand  behind  a  friend 
and  place  a  hand  on  each  shoulder 
while  shoving  the  friend  gendy  for- 
ward. Then  push  on  the  friend's  right 
shoulder  and  simultaneously  pull  on 
the  left  shoulder.  Tlie  friend  will  aim 
left.  Conversely,  push  on  die  left  shoul- 
der and  pull  on  die  right  and  die  per- 
son will  turn  right.  Next,  pull  the 
friend  gendy  backward  while  pushing 
on  die  left  shoulder  and  pulling  on  the 
right.  Tlie  person  will  tum  left.  Push 
on  die  right  shoulder,  pull  on  the  left 
and  the  friend  will  tum  right.  The 
same  thing  happens  to  a  vessel. 

When  a  boat  is  headed  or  backed 
into  a  narrow  slip,  a  beam  wind  can 
make  things  difficult.  It  may  be  neces- 
sary to  make  the  approach  with  the  ves- 
sel slighdy  upwind  so  diat  when  she 
reaches  the  slip  entrance  she  will  be  in 
die  exact  position  to  pop  into  the  slip. 
The  problem  increases  widi  wind  anci 
current  strengdi,  boat  length  and  sail- 
factor  (die  amount  of  surface  presented 
to  wind  and  current  force). 

No  matter  what  type  of  boat  you 
have,  remember  that  diere  are  many 
ways  to  handle  it.  Watch  others  as  they 
handle  dieir  boats,  so  you  can  easily 
pick  up  what  diey  may  have  learned 
die  hard  way.      □ 
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Available  Now! 

The  One-of-a-Kind  Resource  Guide  on 

Virginia's  Endangered  Species 


ull-color 
Virginia 's 
Endanger- 
ed Species  posters 
featuring  the  color 
illustration  above 
are  available  for  $8 
each  by  writing  to: 
VA  Endangered 
Species  Poster  Offer, 
Attn.  Diane  Davis, 
VDGIF,  P.O.  Box 
11104,  Richmond, 
VA  23230-1104. 
Please  make  checks 
payable  to: 
Treasurer  of 
Virginia. 


VIRGINIA'S 
ENDANGERED 


Commonwealth 

Treasures 

in  Need  of  Protection 

and  Restoration 


Proceedings  ol"  the  Symposium  on  Virginia's  Endangered  Species 
Virginia  Tech,  April  28-29,  1989 


Order  your  copy  now 
of  the  675-page 
Virginia's  Endangered 
Species,  a  beautiful,  one- 
of-a-kind  full-color 
resource  guide  that 
identifies  and  describes 
the  more  than  250  species 
of  rare  and  endangered 
plants  and  animals  in 
Virginia.  Produced  by  the 
Virginia  Department  of 
Game  and  Inland  Fisheries 
and  other  state  natural 
resource  agencies,  this 
book  documents  the  latest 
scientific  information  on 
Virginia's  endangered 


species,  information  which 
IS  available  in  no  other 
publication.  Containing 
229  color  plates,  331 
black-and-white  figures, 
two  appendices  and  three 
indices,  the  book  is  an 
invaluable  reference  and 
source  guide  for  all  those 
interested  in  Virginia's 
endangered  flora  and 
fauna. 

Order  your  soft- cover 
edition  for  $32.95  or  the 
hardbound  edition  for 
$59.95  plus  tax  and 
postage  and  handling — 
just  in  time  for  Christmas! 


To  order,  send  your  check 
for  $32.95  or  $59.95  per 
book  plus  4.5  percent 
sales  tax  and  $2.50 
shipping  and  handling  (for 
each  additional  order, 
shipping  and  handling  is 
7b(t  per  book)  to: 
McDonald  and  Woodward 
Publishing  Company,  P.O. 
Box  10308,  Blacksburg, 
VA  24062-0308.  Phone: 
703/951-9465. 
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Watch  if  our 
Christmas  bucks  multiply! 

Take  advantage 
of  our  Christmas  special! 

Turn  SIX  bucks  into  TEN  bucks  by  purchasing  10  subscriptions  to 

VIRGINIA  WILDLIFE  for  Chnstmas! 

Give  10  or  more  gift  subscriptions  for  only  $6  each! 

This  means  that  for  the  price  you'd  normally  pay  to  give  VIRGINLA. 

WILDLIFE  to  six  of  your  friends,  you  can  give  four  more  of  your 

friends  subscriptions  to  the  magazine  at  no  extra  cost! 

And,  if  you  REALLY  want  to  multiply  your  bucks,  try  taking 

advantage  of  our  very  special  limited  edition  print  offer  when  you 

subscribe  to  VIRGINIA  WILDLIFE!  (see  back  cover  for  details) 

These  offers  won't  last,  so  hurry  and  fill  out  the  gray  card  in  the 

back  of  the  magazine  today! 


Bring  Home  A  Little 

Q^inter  Comfort 


V 


'Four  ways  to  get  Bob 
Henley's  ''Winter 
Comfort"  signed  and  numbered 
edition  (950)  13"xl9  l/2"pnnt 
this  Christmas: 

1)  Send  us  a  check  for  $45. 

2)  Buy  2  or  more  subscriptions  to  Virginia 
Wildlife  and  send  us  $35. 

3)  Buy  5  or  more  subscriptions  to  Virginia 
Wildlife  and  send  us  $25. 


4)  Buy  10  or  more  subscriptions  to  Virginia 
Wildlife  (for  $6  each!)  and  send  us  $25. 

See  gray  card  in  this  magazine  for  order  form, 
or  simply  send  in  youi  list  of  gift  subscriptions 
and  specify  the  nunnber  of  prints  ordered  with 
a  check  made  out  to  the  Treasurer  of  Virginia 
to:  Virginia  Wildlife,  P.O.  Box  11104,  Rich- 
mond, VA  23230-1104. 

Compliments  of 

Virginia  Wildlife 


